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THE PEKING LEGATIONS: A NATIONAL UPRISING AND 
INTERNATIONAL EPISODE.* 


(A.) We cannot say we had no warn- 
ing. Already in September, 1898, after 
the famous coup by which the reform- 
ing Emperor Kwang Hsii was relegat- 
ed to the nothingness of harem life and 
the well-known Empress Dowager, who 
had ruled the Empire through two mi- 
norities (Tung-Chih in the sixties, and 
Kwang Hsii in the eighties) again came 
to the front, the attitude of Tung Fuh 
Hsiang’s soldiers had disturbed the Le- 
gations, accentuated the possible inse- 
curity of the foreign community, and 
brought guards to Peking, and in the 
autumn of the following year the 
Shanghai press called attention to the 
Boxer movement in Shantung—its gene- 
sis and aspirations, while the Tien-tsin 
Times was laughed at, in the spring of 
1900, for its bold denunciations of the 
same movement and for its prophecies 
of the harm therefrom to come as the 
society’s operations crossed the fron- 


* It was the intention of The Living Age to 
publish this article immediately after the 
completion of Dr. Morrison’s narrative of the 
Siege of the Legations. In the meantime, 
however, Sir Robert Hart’s London represen- 
tative had arranged for the publication of the 
article in The Cosmopolitan. It is by the 
courtesy of that magazine that it is now 
printed in The Living Age. While it trav- 


tier and began to spread in Pecheli. In 
fact, if there was one cry to which our 
ears had grown so accustomed as to 
mind it less than our own heart-beats, 
it was this Chinese cry of “Wolf!” Re- 
bellion was ever on the point of upset- 
ting the dynasty—the Government was 
always on its last legs—foreigners were 
to be exterminated on a given date— 
the powers were about to partition 
China—etc., etc., etc.; each year—nay, 
every month, the press or local rumor, 
Cassandra-like, foretold woe, and yet, 
barring a few episodes of various de- 
grees of importance, the Government 
went on as before. The last half of the 
nineteenth century saw the Taeping re- 
bellion, the “Arrow” war, the Tien-tsin 
massacre, the Franco-Chinese misun- 
derstanding, the war with Japan, and 
the surrender of Cochin-China, Burma, 
Kiao-Chow, Port Arthur, Wei-Hai-Wei, 
Kwang Chow-wan, etc., to the foreign- 


erses, to some extent, the same ground as 
Dr. Morrison’s narrative, it presents the sub- 
ject from a different point of view; and the 
writer’s intimate knowledge of Chinese char- 
acter, and his long official connection with the 
Chinese Government, make it in many re- 
spects the most illuminating and authorita- 
tive article yet published. 
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er—it also saw the rejection of Italy’s 
Chekiang demands—and still life went 
on unchanged and the cry of Wolf grew 
more and more meaningless; so it was 
not ‘surprising that many supposed the 
Boxer scare would fizzle out similarly 
and with a minimum of danger to 
either Chinese Government or foreign 
interests. At the same time some of us 
regarded the movement as very signifi- 
cant, but we did not expect it to be- 
come a danger before autumn; its ear- 
lier development was a genuine sur- 
prise. 

(B.) Criticism, to be of value, must 
be just, and must recognize whatever 
of fact or sentiment has been interwov- 
en with what has occurred—causing its 
birth, shaping its aims, interlacing its 
products and justifying both inception 
and growth. For ages China had dis- 
countenanced the military spirit and 
was laughed at by us accordingly, and 
thus, ever since intercourse under treat- 
ies has gone on, we have been lecturing 
the government from our _ superior 
standpoint, telling it that it must grow 
strong—must create army and navy— 
must adopt foreign drill and foreign 
weapons—must prepare to hold its own 
against all comers—must remember 
“Codlin” is its friend, not “Short;” our 
words did not fall on closed ears—effect 
was given to selected bits of advice— 
and various firms did a very remark- 
able and very remunerative trade in 
arms. But while the Chinese Govern- 
ment made a note of all the advice its 
generous friends placed at its disposal, 
and adopted some suggestions because 
they either suited it or it seemed polite 
and harmless to do so, it did not forget 
its own thirty centuries of historic 
teaching and it looked at affairs abroad 
through its own eyes and the eyes of 
its representatives at foreign Courts, 
studied their reports and the printed 
utterances of books, magazines and 
newspapers, and the teaching thus re- 
ceived began gradually to crystallize 
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in the belief that a huge standing army 
on European lines would be wasteful 
and dangerous and that a volunteer as- 
sociation—as suggested by the way all 
China ranged itself on the Government 
side in the Franco-Chinese affair—cov- 
ering the whole Empire, offering an 
outlet for restless spirits and fostering 
a united and patriotic feeling, would 
be more reliable and effective, an idea 
which seemed to receive immediate 
confirmation from without in the stand 
a handful of burghers were making in 
the Transvaal; hence the Boxer Associ- 
ation, patriotic in origin, justifiable in 
its fundamental idea, and in point of 
fact the outcome of either foreign ad- 
vice or the study of foreign methods. 
In the meanwhile the seeds of other 
growths were being sown in the soil of 
the Chinese mind, private and official, 
and were producing fruit exch after its 
kind; various commercial stipulations, 
sanctioned by treaties, had not taken 
into full account Chinese conditions, 
difficulties, methods and requirements, 
and their enforcement did not make 
foreign commerce more agreeable to 
the eye of either provincial or metropoli- 
tan officials—missionary propagandism 
was at work all over the country, and 
its fruits, Chinese Christians, did not 
win the esteem or goodwill of their fel- 
lows, for, first of all, they offended 
public feeling by deserting Chinese for 
foreign cults, next they irritated their 
fellow-villagers by refusing, as Chris- 
tians, to take part in or share the ex- 
penses of village festivals, and lastly, 
as Christians again, they shocked the 
official mind, and popular opinion also, 
by getting their religious teachers, 
more especially the Roman Catholics, 
to interfere on their behalf in litigation, 
etc., a state of affairs which became 
especially talked about in Shantung, 
the native province of the Confucius of 
over two thousand years ago and now 
the sphere of influence of one of the 
Church’s most energetic bishops—the 











arrangement by which missionaries 
were to ride in green chairs and be rec- 
ognized as the equals of Governors and 
Viceroys had its special signification 
and underlined missionary aspiration 
telling people and officials in every 
province what they had to expect from 
it; on the top of this came the Kiao 
Chow affair and the degradation and 
cashiering of a really able, popular and 
clean-handed official, the Governor Li 
Ping Héng, succeeded by the cessions 
of territory at Port Arthur, Wei-Hai- 
Wei, Kwang Chow Wan, etc., etc., etc., 
and these doings, followed by the suc- 
cessful stand made against the Italian 
demand for a port on the coast of Che: 
kiang, helped to force the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to see that concession had 
gone far enough and that opposition to 
foreign encroachment might now and 
henceforth be the keynote of its policy. 
Li Ping Héng had taken up his private 
residence in the southeastern corner of 
Pecheli,; close to the Shantung frontier, 
and the Boxer movement, already start- 
ed in a tentative way in the latter 
province, now received an immense im- 
petus from the occurrences alluded to 
and was carefully nurtured and fos- 
tered by that cashiered official—more 
respected than ever by his countrymen. 
Other high officials were known to be 
in sympathy with the new departure 
to give it their strongest ap- 
and support, such as MHsii 
Tung, Kang I, and men of the 
same stamp and _ standing, and 
their advice to the throne was to try 
conclusions with foreigners and yield 
no more to their demands. However 
mistaken may have been their reading 
of foreigners, and however wrong their 
manner of action, these men—eminent 
in their own country for their learning 
and services—were animated by pa- 
triotism, were enraged at foreign dic- 
tation, and had the courage of their 
convictions; we must do them the jus- 
tice of allowing they were actuated by 


and 
proval 
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high motives and love of country—but 
that does not always or necessarily 
mean political ability or highest wis- 
dom. 

(C.) Thus it came to pass that a novel 
attempt to strengthen China took form 


and shape; it was more or less con- 
ceived on foreign lines and the result 
of a study of foreign conditions, but 
apart from what it comprised of the 
patriotic and the justifiable, it aimed at 
change as little as possible and it 
grafted a carefully assimilated for- 


eign idea—volunteering—on as care- 
fully prepared a Chinese trunk, 
and its growth convinced the Gov- 


ernment that it could be relied on 
to relieve the country from foreign 
dictation if not drive the foreigner en- 
tirely out of it. That it was patriotic 
in its origin and justifiable in much 
that it aimed at cannot be questioned, 
and cannot be too much insisted on, 
but, like other popular risings, its pop- 
ular organization and formidable de- 
velopment and widespread growth 
made it more likely to lead than to fol- 
low, while the claims of the initiated 
to something like supernatural powers 
in the matters of movement and invul- 
nerability, exhibited first before Prince 
Tuan and then before Emperor and 
Empress Dowager, won for it a stand- 
ing and respect which placed it on a 
plane of its own and went far towards 
giving it a free hand for its operations. 
Something akin to hypnotism or mes- 
merism seems connected with Boxer 
initiation and action; the members bow 
to the southeast, recite certain mysti- 
eal sentences and then, with closed 
eyes, fall on their backs; after this 
they arise, eyes glazed and_ staring, 
possessed of the strength and agility 
of maniacs, mount trees and walls and 
wield swords and spears in a way they 
are unable to do at other times; semi- 
initiation is said to render the body 


impervious to cut or thrust, while the 
fear 


fully-initiated neither shot nor 
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shell; the various sub-chiefs are, of 
course, fully initiated, but the supreme 
chief is described as more gifted still— 
he sits in his hall, orders the doors to 
be opened, and while remaining there 
in the body, is said to be elsewhere in 
spirit, directing, controlling, suggest- 
ing and achieving. One of the best 
shots, in a Legation guard, relates how 
he fired seven shots at one of the 
chiefs on the Northern Bridge, less 
than two ‘hundred yards off; the chief 
stood there contemptuously, pompous- 
ly waving his swords and as if thereby 
causing the bullets to pass him to right 
or left at will; he then calmly and 
proudly stalked away unhit, much to 
the astonishment of the sharpshooter! 
Though professing to know nothing be- 
yond the domain of sense, the China- 
man is really an extravagant believer 
in the supernatural, and so he readily 
credits the Boxer with all the powers 
he claims. Times and seasons, too, 
have their meanings for him; in 1898 the 
eclipse of the sun on the Chinese New 
Year’s Day foreboded calamity—espe- 
cially to the Emperor, and in Septem- 
ber that year the Empress Dowager 
usurped the Government; then, as 
chance would have it this year, 1900, 
is one in which the intercalary month 
for the Chinese year is the eighth, and 
an eighth intercalary month always 
means misfortune; when such a month 
last occurred, that year the Emperor 
Tung Chih died, and accordingly the 
popular mind was on the outlook for 
catastrophe in 1900, and perhaps the 
people were morbidly willingly to assist 
folklore to fulfil its own prophecy. 
Those of us who regarded the move- 
ment as likely to become serious and 
mischievous put off the time of action 
to September; our calculations were 


wrong, for already in May it had spread 
from Shantung, was overrunning Pe- 
cheli, and was following the railway 
line from Pao-ting-foo, the provincial 
capital, towards Peking itself. Chapels 
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were destroyed, converts were massa- 
cred, railway stations were wrecked, 
railway and telegraph lines were dam- 
aged, excitement was spreading, and 
yet, although the state of the country 
all around grew more and more alarm- 
ing, it still seemed to be a question 
whether the movement would roll back 
towards its source from Peking or take 
new shape there and gather new and 
onward impetus. Meantime the Lega- 
tions fortunately succeeded in getting 
up a few guards from the warships off 
Taku, so that there were from three to 
four hundred armed men in Peking for 
their protection—American, Austrian, 
British, French, Italian, Japanese and 
Russian. The force would have been 
stronger had it not been for two curi- 
ously illustrative incidents which oc-_ 
curred at Tien-tsin; when the men 
marched to the train 25 of the 100 Brit- 
ish Marines on the platform were or- 
dered back because the Russians and 
French numbered only 75 each, and as 
for the Russians, they brought 1,000 
rounds of shell for their gun and neg- 
lected to bring the  field-gun itself, 
which remained at Tien-tsin—to our 
great grief afterwards, when it would 
have been of untold value at Peking! 
The Japanese contingent numbered 
only 25 men, but the work they subse- 
quently did and the way they did it 
won everybody’s admiration, and would 
have done honor to five times their 
number. The British Marines were 
nice-looking lads, cheerful and bright, 
and always ready and willing. The 
Americans were stronger and more ma- 
ture, each man a sharpshooter, self-re- 
liant and resourceful. The Chinese au- 
thorities were naturally opposed to the 
re-appearance of foreign soldiers as Le- 
gation guards in their capital, and in 
ordinary times such an anomalous step 
would not be resorted to or justifiable; 
but, the circumstances being what they 
were, the decision to have them up was 
a right one, and, as afterwards hap- 















pened, their presence preserved the en- 
tire foreign community, Legations, Mis- 
sionaries, Customs and visitors—also 
Chinese converts—old and young, men, 
women and children, from one common 
massacre. 

(D.) The Queen’s birthday, the 24th 
May, was this year observed as a Brit- 
ish celebration at the Legation; some 
sixty or seventy people sat down to 
dinner in the theatre, and, after that, 
we had dancing in the ball-room and 
on the lawn to the music of a Chinese 
brass-band—and really well the lads 
played on that occasion. Little did we 
think that before that day month we 
should form part of a crowd of ten 
times that number flying for our lives, 
to the protection of the Legation walls! 
Early in June affairs wore so threaten- 
ing an aspect that the admirals were 
applied to for reinforcements, and on 
the 10th of June Admiral Seymour left 
Tien-tsin by rail with some fifteen hun- 
dred men to rescue Legations and com- 
munity from an ending that daily 
seemed more certain, the Viceroy very 
unwillingly allowing them to start; he 
never reached Peking, however, and 
eventually got back to Tien-tsin on the 
24th June after losing a large percent- 
age of his force and going through ex- 
periences of a novel kind for a naval 
officer. His force was at Lang Fang, 
some forty miles from Peking, on the 
lith June and finding the railroad 
broken there stopped to repair it; had 
it left the train and marched straight 
across the country to the Capital it 
could have been with us on the 13th or 
14th, and so changed history, for oppo- 
sition was not yet organized, and some 
animals could have been seized in the 
vicinity for transport; but the main ob- 
ject of the expedition—the safety of the 
Legations—was lost sight of and the 
minor detail of mending the railway line 
exaggerated into something of para- 
mount importance—the wrong end of 
the telescope seemingly having been put 
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to the eye, and so the chance was lost. 
As for railway repairs—as fast as one 
bit was mended another was torn up 
by the crowds of Boxers that swarmed 
around, so that, what with failure of 
food and drink and fuel, and an in- 
creasing number of enemies in front 
and rear and on both sides, the Admiral 
and his party were soon in such a plight 
as no mixed force ever before had 
steamed, or drifted into. We refugees 
clung to the hope that these reinforce- 
ments would one day appear; we could 
not believe it possible that they would 
fail to reach us or that we should be 
forgotten, but by the end of the month 
we could no longer encourage ourselves 
to expect them—we could only hope 
that they had escaped destruction and 
that, back again at Tien-tsin, they were 
reorganizing some better plan for our 
relief. It is quite sure the force did 
its best under the circumstances, but 
its mixed nature, possible differences of 
opinion among the commanding officers 
of half-dozen or more nationalities, and 
general ignorance of the country be- 
tween the railway line and Peking must 
have combined to make its task an im- 
possible one and excuse the failure—it 
is equally certain that that failure must 
have been even more bitter for the men 
who were to rescue us than for our- 
selves who were to be rescued. 

(E.) From the end of May the air 
was full of rumors and alarms and all 
were on the alert, ladies and children 
spending the nights at the British Le- 
gation for safety: but the movement 
was still regarded as a Boxer move- 
ment and we could not allow ourselves 
to believe that the Government would 
permit it to create disorder in Peking, 
much less that the troops would join 
it and its doings be accepted and ap- 
proved of by the Chinese authorities; in 
fact the troops appeared at one time to 
be operating against the Boxers and 
protecting the Ma-chia-pu railway sta- 
tion from destruction, and this helped 
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to strengthen our old faith in the secu- 
rity of the Capital, but to the eye of 
to-day that military movement was in- 
tended to obstruct the Admiral’s force, 
and not to oppose the Boxers. On the 
9th of June the outlook was so threat- 
ening that the Customs and College 
people were called in from the scat- 
tered quarters, and from that date to 
the 20th all lived at the Inspectorate 
and combined with their neighbors, 
Japanese, Austrians and French, to 
keep watch day and night. The rough 
plan annexed will explain the relative 
position of houses and streets in the 
Legation district:— 

The positions XA. B. C. and D., as 
first arranged, were to be held as long 
as possible by the Russians, Italians, 
Austrians and British; XE. and F., on 
and under the City Wall, by the Ameri- 
cans and Germans; and the line XH. 
H. H. by the Japanese and Customs; 
the French at XG. were to reinforce 
Italians and Austrians as might be 
necessary. Such were the general ar- 
rangements made in advance for mu- 
tual co-operation and defence; and on 
the 11th of June they were put in op- 
eration as soon as we heard of the mur- 
der of the Japanese Secretary of Lega- 
tion, Mr. Sugiyama, by the soldiers of 
Tung Fuh Hsiang at the Yung-Ting 
Gate. And not a day too soon, for in 
the evening of the 13th the noise of a 
crowd and a rush of people were fol- 
lowed by the advent of the Boxers; 
they entered the Ha-ta-mén Gate with 
a shout, brandishing sword and spear, 
and at once set fire to the Missionary 
Chapel (46) north of it; they then 
turned down the Chang-an Street and 
were about to burn the Chinese Impe- 
rial Bank (26), but they gave up the at- 
tempt and went elsewhere when fired 
on by the Austrians; soon after flames 
were seen in many directions and the 
work of destruction was well begun be- 
fore night. Meantime our isolation—a 


movel experience—had begun and bit 
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by bit we were cut off from communica- 
tion with the rest of the world and 
even the rest of the city; the 
last trains left Ma-chia-pu on the 9th— 
the last telegrams were despatched on 
the 10th—the special postal courier sent 
overland on the 15th failed to reach 
Tien-tsin—and the last letter that got 
up from Tien-tsin was dated 16th and 
received 18th; the Boxers appeared to 
be everywhere—they were destroying 
railway and telegraph and stopping and 
searching all Chinese passers-by. The 
Tung Chow missionaries succeeded in 
getting up to Peking, with their wives 
and families, on the 8th of June, thanks 
to the pluck and energy of Mr. Ament, 
who went down alone, some fourteen 
miles, on the night of the 8th to fetch 
them, but the Pao-ting-foo missionaries 
were in a trap and unable to get away. 
The railway engineers along the line 
fled and most of them got to Tien-tsin 
or Peking, although some were lost, 
probably killed. The railway settle- 
ment at Chang-Hsing-Tien besieged by 
Boxers, was relieved by an expedition 
organized and headed by M. and Ma- 
dame Chamot, and thus some three 
dozen people, men, women and chil- 
dren, were conducted safely to Peking. 
Efforts were made to send special mes- 
sages to Tien-tsin and to communicate 
with the Admiral and reinforcements, 
but without success, and by the 16th 
we foreigners in Peking were practical- 
ly and completely isolated. On the 10th 
June a telegram went to the Canton 
Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, explaining 
the state of affairs and requesting him 
as ‘her oldest and most trusted adviser 
to telegraph to the Empress Dowager 
and say that the counsels of her Boxer 
Councillors would imperil Empire and 
Dynasty, and warn her that, whatever 
else hands might be laid on in Peking, 
Legations and Foreign Representatives 
must be held sacred and left alone. 
This was followed up by an explana- 
tory letter which left on the 12th; it is 
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believed they both reached, and that it 
was in some degree owing to their ef- 
fect that the attacks on the Legations 
were spun out so curiously, instead of 
destroying us during the first weeks of 
the siege, and Li himself eventually 
transferred to the Tien-tsin Viceroyalty 
in July. 

(F.) Up tothe 20th June we had only 
the Boxers to deal with, but on the 19th 
we were surprised by a Circular Note 
from the Yamén (Chinese Foreign 
Office) stating that the foreign Naval 
authorities at Tien-tsin were about to 
seize the Taku Forts, and ordering Le- 
gations to quit Peking within twenty- 
four hours. The Legations replied and 
represented to the Yamén that they 
knew nothing of the Taku occurrence— 
that they regretted any misunderstand- 
ing—and that they could not possibly 
quit, or make transport arrangements, 
on such short notice. A proposal to 
visit the Yamén in a body was set aside, 
but on the morning of the 20th Baron 
von Ketteler, the German Minister, at- 
tended by his interpreter, Mr. Cordes, 
set off for the Yamén alone; his col- 
leagues advised him not to go, but he 
felt that having announced his visit he 
must pay it. Ten minutes after he left 
the Legation his Chinese outriders gal- 
loped back saying that he had been 
shot when going up the Ha-ta-mén 
Street. His interpreter, badly wound- 
ed, managed to escape to the Methodist 
Mission and was thence taken back to 
the German Legation. It had previous- 
ly been decided in case of attack to hold 
all the Legations as long as possible, 
but to fall back on the British Lega- 
tion when necessary for united defence 
and a final stand; the order to quit Pe- 
king and the seemingly official murder 
of a Minister rather precipitated mat- 
ters and before the twenty-four hours’ 
limit had expired (4 P.M., 20th June) 
all the ladies and children were in the 
British Legation and also the various 
foreign Representatives, etc. A mis- 
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understanding, however, occurred, and 
the Customs were unexpectedly warned 
that the Austrians could not hold their 
position but would abandon it and re- 
tire on the French Legation at 2 P.M. 
This upset previous plans and forced 
the Customs, almost without prepara- 
tions, to desert the Inspectorate, which 
they had hoped to continue to occupy, 
and so at 3 P.M. Austrians and Cus- 
toms were marching down the street 
together to the French and British Le- 
gations; thus the XC. D. line of defence 
along the Chang-an Street had virtual- 
ly been given up without a blow. Pre- 
cisely at 4 P.M. firing began and rifle 
bullets were whistling down the Wang- 
ta Street between Austrian Legation 
and Inspectorate and over the heads of 
the French Picquet at XG. By 5 o’clock 
we were all quartered in the British 
Legation and the siege began, one of 
its first incidents being the disappear- 
ance of Professor Huberty James—a 
gallant and amiable man—who, return- 
ing from Dr. Morrison’s house, took the 
North and not the South lane, and was 
either killed or made prisoner by the 
Chinese soldiers on the North Bridge 
before our eyes. The annexed plan will 
serye to show how the accommodation 
in the Legation was distributed among 
so many people, and also the points 
that had to be guarded and defended. 
(G.) Before the Boxers entered the 
city some additions were made to the 
Yamén or Foreign Office and of these 
new ministers the most remarkable was 
Prince Tuan—grandson of Tao Kwang, 
son of the Fifth Prince, nephew of 
Prince Kung and the Seventh Prince, 
cousin of Tung Chih and Kwang Hsii, 
and father of the Ta-A-Ko, or heir-ap- 
parent. This appointment was consid- 
ered by most foreigners in Peking ob- 
jectionable on account of the Prince’s 
known anti-foreign tendencies, but to 
my mind it was a good one; the Em- 
press Dowager had probably said to 
the Prince—“You and your party pull 














one way, Prince Ching and his another 
—what am I to do between you? You, 
however, are the father of the future 
Emperor and have your son’s interests 
to take care of; you are also a head of 
the Boxers and chief of the Peking 
Field Force, and ought therefore to 
know what can and what cannot be 
done. I therefore appoint you to the 
Yamén; do what you consider most ex- 
pedient and take care that the throne 
of your ancestors descends untarnished 
to your son, and their Empire undimin- 
ished! Yours is the power—yours the 
responsibility—and yours the chief in- 
terests!” I can imagine the Empress 
Dowager taking this line with the 
Prince, and, inasmuch as various min- 
isters who had been very anti-foreign 
before entering the Yamén had turned 
round and behaved very sensibly after- 
wards, I felt sure that responsibility 
and actual personal dealings with for- 
eigners would be a good experience and 
a useful education for this prince and 
that he would eventually be one of the 
sturdiest supporters of progress and 
good relations—I therefore augured the 
best from his appointment to the Ya- 
mén. But the demand for the surren- 
der of the Taku forts upset this and all 
other calculations, and so far—although 
the Frince is doubtless increasing his 
education and we have been feeling his 
hostility—we have not seen him, and his 
future influence will be a questionable 
factor. 

(H.) After setting fire to the mission- 
ary chapel in the Ha-ta-mén Street on 
the 13th June the incendiaries contin- 
ued their work and destroyed every for- 
eign house they could touch and every 
Chinese establishment selling foreign 
goods or connected with foreigners; of 
course adjoining buildings caught fire 
too, and in some districts these confla- 
grations made a desert of the richest 
and most populous quarters. In this 


way the Austrian, Italian, Dutch and 
French Legations, the Customs Inspec- 
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torate, Postal and College buildings, 
the extensive missionary premises in 


the MHsiao-shun, Téng-shih-k’ou-’rh, 
Yen-’rh, Erh-tiao and Jung-Hsien 
Streets, the Russo-Chinese and Chinese 
Imperial Banks, Imbeg’s Store, and 
Chinese houses without number were 
destroyed. Even we ourselves in the 
various Legations were obliged to burn 
anything near us in self-defence, and 
from first to last a fire inside a Lega- 
tion was what all dreaded most. Every 
hour was full of incident, but I do not 
pretend or purpose to chronicle all that 
happened, and am merely giving a 
bird’s-eye view of the situation to in- 
troduce a few remarks on the possibil- 
ities and changes the world will now 
have to face. ? 

(I.) The Ying-Kuo-Foo, or British 
Legation, was styled the Liang-Kung- 
Foo in 1860 and was occupied by the 
Duke Liang, when selected as a resi- 
dence for the British Minister. It cov- 
ers a large piece of ground, some 2,000 
feet long by 600 broad, and is bounded 
on the north by the Chinese official de- 
partments known as the Carriage Park 
and Han Lin, on the east by the ca- 
nal, on the south and west by the Mon- 
gol market, Carriage Park and Chinese 
dwellings. On the opposite side of the 
canal is the Soo-Wang-Foo, or Prince 
Soo’s Palace; south of the Mongol mar- 
ket are the Russian and American Le- 
gations; and north of the Carriage Park 
and Hanlin runs the long, straight and 
broad Chang-an Street. In addition to 
the original picturesque Chinese halls 
modified for and resided in by the Brit- 
ish Minister, some dozen buildings have 
been constructed in foreign style for 
the Legation staff. When we took 
refuge in the Legation on the 20th 
June the Legation staff most obligingly 
vacated their rooms for refugees or 
shared their houses with them; sepa- 
rate buildings were assigned to the 
American, French and Russian Minis- 
ters and Customs Inspectorate; rooms 
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were found for the Belgian, Italian and 
Japanese Ministers; the Spanish and 
Dutch Ministers shared other people’s 
quarters; the German Chargé remained 
in his own Legation and with him was 
the Austrian Chargé also; the Mission- 
ary families were given the Legation 
chapel with the hall opposite, and also 
two large two-storied buildings on the 
south side of the Legation; a miscel- 
laneous crowd—Belgians, Germans, 
French, Japanese, Norwegian, etc.—-oc- 
cupied the students’ quarters, and a 
number of Chinese women and children 
were packed into a row of buildings 
along the north wall. Of non-Chinese 
there must have been some 600 people, 
while the Chinese Christian refugees 
and protected domestics must have 
numbered in Legation and Soo-Wang- 
Foo some 1,000 and 2,000 respectively. 
Among the refugees in the Foo were 
the mother and family of his Excellen- 
ey Tching Tchang, formerly Chinese 
Minister in Paris. All these Chinese 
behaved very well, and when requis- 
itioned worked admirably. Seeing that 
they were even more than ourselves the 
people the Boxers wished to massacre, 
and were so singled out for their for- 
eign proclivities, it was at once decid- 
ed to protect them, and they had al- 
ready flocked in from every part of the 
city and some even from the country. 
One lot in particular was rescued from 
the Nan-Tang (Southern Cathedral) by 
a party consisting again of M. and Ma- 
dame Chamot (née Macarthy, San Fran- 
cisco), Willie Duprée and others—the 
same who had brought in the Belgians 
from Chang-Hsing-Tien; Madame Cha- 
mot’s gallantry and her husband’s 
pluck and resourcefulness were the ad- 
miration of everybody, and the services 
they rendered us all of every kind can- 
not be too highly spoken of. Young 
Duprée, a lad of seventeen, was also a 
volunteer on several other expeditions, 
when his courage and knowledge of 
Chinese were most useful—notably the 
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one that killed some fifty Boxers found 
massacring a couple of dozen Chris- 
tians in a temple off the Wang-ta Street 
about the 15th of June. 

(J.) The refugees speedily shook 
themselves into shape and arranged 
how best to rough it as regards food 
and sleep. Crowded numbers, limited 
accommodation, and the absence of 
everything in the shape of privacy, 
comfort and ordinary convenience were 
naturally disagreeable factors for a Pe- 
king summer, but the thought that all 
were in the same boat and must make 
the best of it till succor arrived, and 
hold out at all costs against a common 
massacre, inspired each and all with 
courage, resignation and sympathy. 
The ladies had to attend to cooking and 
domestic work of every kind in public 
and in the open, and they did so with 
a practical good sense and a Christian 
cheerfulness beyond all praise. All had 
been instructed to bring their own pro- 
visions and fortunately—considering 
how unexpectedly long the siege lasted 
—did so. Besides, close to the Legation 
were three large European stores—Tal- 
lieu’s, Kierulff’s and Imbeg’s—and al- 
so several Chinese shops of various 
kinds, and from all of these everything 
likely to be useful was brought in as 
fast as possible; rice, flour, meal, fuel, 
tinned stores, preserves, etc., etc., etc., 
were found, and also quantities of piece 
goods—cottons, silks, satins. Thus food 
for six or eight weeks was secured and 
stuff for the manufacture of sandbags 
to crest the walls and barricades re- 
quired for defence and for hospital use. 
Every lady made her share of sand- 
bags—and it was wonderful where 
needles and thread came from—and as 
for finding and bringing in food sup- 
plies the activity and energy of MM. 
Chamot, Duprée and Fargo Squiers 


(the gallant young son of the American 
Secretary of Legation, an Eton boy) 
were astonishing; Mr. Dering of the 
British Legation also toiled incessantly 
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for days with admirable persistence 
over the work of providing fodder for 
the ponies (all destined to be eaten) and 
the sheep that were then obtainable. 
The stock of ammunition was a cause 
of some anxiety, but after a couple of 
days or so every man settled down to 
using it only when it could be relied on 
to kill, and economy became the rule 
all round—in fact, it was sometimes 
curious to note the silence and stillness 
of the Legation, not a shot replying to 
the furious fusilade kept up by the Chi- 
nese from their secure hiding-places on 
the neighboring roofs and behind the 
loopholes in their barricades. But al- 
though as few shots were fired as pos- 
sible, constant watch had to be kept 
and men had to be sent to one place or 
another—sometimes in the British Le- 
gation itself and sometimes to other 
Legations—where and when atiack was 
fiercer or more threatening. At first a 
mere affair of Boxers armed with 
sword and spear, from the 20th of June 
on we had also the soldiers to deal 
with; they fixed some Krupp guns and 
some smooth-bore cannon on the city 
wall to the south and at various places 
near the Legations, and they had be- 
sides the very newest and best kinds of 
repeating rifles in their hands; one day 
were counted as many as seven hun- 
dred shot and shell fired at the Lega- 
tions, and the tens of thousands of 
rounds of ammunition they daily ex- 
pended when rifle firing kept up a fright- 
ful din. While the weather was fine 
sentry work, etc., was no great hard- 
ship, but we ‘had some wet nights and 
then to lie crouched on the top of a 
wall behind sandbags or stand motion- 
less in a trench behind a barricade was 
extremely trying. The Marines, seven- 
ty-five all told, were supplemented by 
a dozen Legation men and twice as 
many Customs people for regular duty, 
and there were besides, for special de- 
fence in the event of a general attack, 
some seventy or eighty armed volun- 
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teers (missionaries included). Our ears 
became so accustomed to the constant 
whistle and crack of rifle bullets, and 
to the heavier noise of the cannon, that 
when some quiet days intervened we 
found the silence even more trying; 
amidst all the din there was an element 
of the comic too, for, to increase the 
noise and so the more effectually ter- 
rify us, our assailants let off strings 
and strings of fire-crackers! For the 
general safety it was essential that the 
southern city should be held between 
the Chien-mén and Ha-ta-mén gates; 
the Americans faced west to hold the 
first behind their Legation, and the 
Germans east to hold the second be- 
hind theirs; and for the safety of the 
British Legation in particular it was 
equally indispensable that the Soo- 
Wang-Foo, across the canal, should not 
fall into Chinese hands, and it was held 
by Colonel Sheba and the plucky Japan- 
ese with a persistence, gallantry, skill 
and forethought that were most admi- 
rable. The Germans, however, eveutu- 
ally abandoned their position on the 
wall on noticing the Americans were 
doing the same; but, strongly rein- 
forced by British and Russians, the lat- 
ter quickly retook the forsaken post 
under the able guidance of Mr. Squiers, 
and then strengthened it daily, and 
held on to it till the end; unfortunately 
the Chinese advanced along the wall 
from the Ha-ta-mén Gate, and thus the 
Germans never reoccupied their por- 
tion of the wall, and various inconven- 
iences resulted therefrom. The Aus- 
trian, Dutch and Italian Legations 
were forsaken early and forthwith 
burnt; the residential part of the French 

taken by Chinese 
after obstinate fight- 
ing and the remainder was 
pluckily held to the last by the 
Commandant d’Arey and men with 
only a wall between assailant and as- 
sailed; the other Legations and also the 
Peking Hotel (M. Chamot), were riddled 


Legation was 
step by step 

















with shot and shell and showers of rifle 
bullets, but, skilfully and obstinately de- 
fended, the Chinese never got posses- 
sion of them. The American Colt ma- 
chine-gun did splendid work on _ the 
wall, but the Austrian and British ma- 
chine-guns were not thought a success; 
the absence of the Russian gun left be- 
hind at Tien-tsin was terribly felt 
when the Chinese took to constructing 
barricades and mounting cannon be- 
hind them. The Jubilee Bell in the 
British Legation was _ occasionally 
sounded as an alarm, and then every- 
body turned out either to fight fires or 
assailants; fortunately neither effected 
an entrance, but on two occasions it 
seemed all but impossible to prevent 
fire from crossing our walls and de- 
stroying us. At the French Legation 
the Chinese resorted to mines with suc- 
cess; on one occasion when the first 
mine exploded the Austrian Chargé, 
Mr. von Rosthorn was buried in the 
ruins; the second explosion vomited 
him forth free and unhurt—a miracu- 
lous escape—but the assailants then 
made good their position inside the 
Legation walls. 

(K.) Up to the 20th June we had—as 
already stated—only Boxers armed 
with sword and spear to fear, but on 
that day rifles began to be used, and 
soldiers fired them—notably men be- 
longing to Tung Fuh Hsiang’s Kan-suh 
command. Our longing for the appear- 
ance of Admiral Seymour grew intense 
and night after night we buoyed our- 
selves up with calculations founded on 
the sound of heavy guns in the dis- 
tance or the appearance of what ex- 
perts pronounced to be search-lights in 
the sky; soon, however, we gave up all 
hope of the Admiral’s party, but sup- 
posing that the Taku Forts had been 
taken on the 18th, we inferred that a 
few days later would see a large force 
marching from Tien-tsin for our relief, 
and that within a fortnight it would be 
with us—otherwise why imperil us at 
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Peking by such premature action at 


Taku? From the 20th to the 25th June 
a brisk rifie fire raged round each Le- 
gation and our anxiety began to be 
acute. On the 25th a white board was 
put up by the Chinese on the North 
Bridge purporting to communicate an 
Imperial Edict ordering Legations to 
be protected and firing to cease (Query: 
had Li received the telegram and wired 
to the Empress Dowager from Can- 
ton?) and it added that despatches 
would be interchanged at the Bridge. 
Firing did cease at once, and we were 
all delighted to infer therefrom that the 
Government had regained its senses 
and that the peace party was in the as- 
cendant; was this due to the near ap- 
proach of a victorious relieving force, 
some asked, or simply to the action of 
advisers understood something 
about the sanctity of Legations and the 
privileges of national Representatives? 
A reply was put up on the Bridge say- 
ing we were ready to receive any @e- 
spatches, but no despatch ever came 
and, after three days’ quiet, firing re- 
commenced—not rifle bullets only this 
time, but shot and shell began to fall in 
and screech over the Legations and our 
plight was worse than ever. The res- 
pite given was probably to throw us 
off our guard and arrange other plans 
for our hurt—perhaps also to put some 
friendliness on record. The cannon 
were at the Chien-mén and Ha-ta-mén 
Gates on the city wall, and also at va- 
rious points near to and commanding 
the Legations and Soo-Wang-Foo. The 
casualties were considerable, our killed 
mounting up to about sixty, and the 
wounded to a hundred at the end of 
July. Several attempts had been made 
to send messages to meet the expected 
relieving force and to let people at 
Tien-tsin know our condition, but the 
cordon round us was so tight and our 
isolation so complete that they had 
eventually failed to get through. At 
last, about the 16th July, one messen- 
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ger reappeared; he had been caught go- 
ing out and taken before the Chinese 
Commander-in-Chief, Jung Luh, and 
thence sent back to the Legation bear- 
ing an informal note purporting to 
come from “Prince Ching and others;” 
this led to an interchange of letters 
between Legation Ministers and Yamén 
and about the 18th firing was again 
discontinued, to be begun again—but 
this time by rifles alone—about the 
24th. On the 18th a messenger actually 
got through from Tien-tsin with the 
news that 33,000 men would start 
thence in a few days; this news had, of 
course—we thought—also reached the 
Peking authorities and had possibly 
had something to do with their change 
of attitude, but, as a week’s later news 
said nothing about a start, the first 
news had probably been discredited, 
and so the “snipers” were allowed to 
begin firing again; rumor, too, said the 
Pei-tang, or Northern Cathedral—where 
Monseigneur Favier with some thirty 
missionaries, two thousand Christian 
refugees, and a guard of forty-three 
French and Italian sailors had gallant- 
ly made a stand from the middle of 
June—was being heavily bombarded. 
Among the “Prince Ching and others” 
letters that came to the Legation, one 
invited the Ministers to take refuge at 
the Yamén, each to bring a suite of ten 
persons and all to be unarmed, but, re- 
membering poor von Ketteler’s fate, this 
was not accepted, and another was also 
declined desiring the Legations once 
more to quit Peking and repair to Tien- 
tsin; this last wish renewed a 
couple of times, and it was evidently a 
plot to murder all en route or a device 
to prevent foreign troops from entering 
Peking; another communication, this 
time a duly sealed official despatch, in- 
formed the Representatives of Ger- 
many, France, Russia, England and 
United States that the Chinese Emper- 
or had telegraphed to their respective 
sovereigns, etc., begging their good offi- 


was 
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ces, etc. Meantime one of Tung Fuh 
Hsiang’s men made friends with Col- 
onel Sheba’s people, and for a daily 
gratuity provided information; in this 
way and according to this worthy, we 
learnt that our troops fought victorious 
battles at Yang-tsun, Ts’ai-tsung, Hose- 
woo, An Ping, Matow and Chang-kia- 
Wan, etc., and were within a day or 
two’s march of Peking on the 30th July. 
Chinese firing was somewhat heavier 
on July 30th and 31st and August Ist, 
and again slackened on August 2d. On 
July 31st a Japanese messenger brought 
a real Tien-tsin letter of the 26th, stat- 
ing that the march on Peking would 
begin in two or three days, and on the 
2d August an American messenger 
came in also with real letters, giving 
additional news and stating the march 
had begun on the 30th July; the same 
day we got the Peking Gazette of the 
28th July containing an Edict condemn- 
ing to death the Yamén Ministers Hsii- 
Ching-Chéng (formerly Minister to Rus- 
sia and Germany) and Yuan C’hang, 
the chiefs of the two educational estab- 
lishments known as the Ta-Hsio-Tang 
(President, Dr. Martin) and Tung-Wén- 
Kwan (President, Mr. Oliver), and 
their cruel fate shocked and depressed 
us. Thus the daily reports that had 
reached Colonel Sheba were shown to 
be clever concoctions and we had again 
to console ourselves with thinking that, 
although the march on Peking had only 
just begun, yet now we were once more 
in communication with the outside 
world, knew for fact that the march 
was commenced, and could afford to 
laughingly treat the concocted reports 
as so many forecasts of what would 
shortly be facts. Naturally we had to 
face various possibilities; the rainy sea- 
son might begin any day and delay and 
protract the march, and the infuriated 
Government might order an attack on 
us in force and wipe us out before re- 
lief could arrive, and again there were 
native Christians “of sorts” 


many 














among us and might there not be an at- 
tempt to buy them back to their duty 
as subjects of the Emperor and induce 
them to co-operate inside our walls 
with fiercer assailants from without, 
while, as to the foreign troops coming 
from Tien-tsin, even if they should 
reach Peking, would not they be be- 
sieged in turn in the city and require 
assistance themselves to get away 
again? We treated these worrying 
thoughts as lightheartedly as we could 
and adopted for guidance the principle 
that the more we seemed to be favored 
by circumstances, the more precautions 
ought we to take and the more on our 
guard we ought to be. On the 19th June 
the Yamén had notified the Inspector- 
General of Customs that Legations had 
been given twenty-four hours’ notice to 
leave Peking; on the 21st July two Red- 
letters came over one of the barricades 
to him, the first asking his whereabouts 
and the second asking what reply he 
wished the Yamén to make to a propo- 
sal that had come up through the 
Nanking Viceroy concerning the trans- 
action of Inspectorate-General work 
during his isolation; on the 25th July 
came another Red-letter enclosing a 
telegram of inquiry from the Shanghai 
Commissioner of Customs, and stating 
all was quiet there; and on the 27th 
July and 30th July, and 7th and 10th 
August, he received four other such 
letters, one accompanied by some vege- 
tables and flour, another enclosing a 
London telegram asking our news, and 
also suggesting he should prepare tele- 
grams to each of the Powers saying the 
Legations were well, and a third for- 
warding a family telegram. From an 
made in both London tele- 
gram and a_ Tien-tsin letter for 
another refugee it was evident it 
had everywhere been given out 
that the Government was. both pro- 
tecting and provisioning the Legations! 
We had always feared some such as- 
surances would be our ruin, but fortu- 
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nately for us the telegram of Mr. Con- 
ger, the United States Minister, ex- 
ploded this idea about the 18th July, 
and the Governments concerned woke 
up to the fact that their Representa- 
tives were in danger. As to provision- 
ing—we were completely cut off from 
the market, and dependent upon what 
we chanced to have in the Legation, on 
and after the 20th June; the cordon of 
Chinese troops drawn round us isolated 
us completely, and, excepting two or 
three scanty presents of vegetables, re- 
ceived between the 21st and 27th July, 
nothing came from the Chinese Govern- 
ment. As to protecting—it is true we 
can only explain our preservation by 
supposing that there must have been 
some protection, but it was not the Chi- 
nese Government that gave it; we were 
under fire from the 20th to the 25th 
June, from the 28th June to the 18th 
July, from the 28th July to the 2d Au- 
gust, and from the 4th to the 14th Au- 
gust; night and day rifle bullets, can- 
non balls and Krupp shells had been 
poured into the various Legations from 
the gate in front of the Palace itself, 
from the very wall of the Imperial City, 
as well as from numerous nearer points 
around us, and the assailants on all 
sides were Chinese soldiers; whether 
the quiet of the 26th and 27th June and 
19th to 27th July was or was not or- 
dered by the Government we cannot 
say, but the firing during the other pe- 
riods, close as we were to the Imperial 
City and within the sight and hearing 
of the Palace, must have been by the 
orders of the Government, and it cost 
our small number over sixty killed and 
That somebody 
semi-protection 


a hundred wounded! 
intervened for our 
seems, however, probable; attacks were 
not made by such numbers as the Gov- 
ernment had at its disposal—they were 
never pushed home, but always ceased 
just when we feared they would suc- 
ceed—and, had the force round us real- 
ly attacked with thoroughness and de- 
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termination, we could not have held out 
a week, perhaps not even a day; and so 
the explanation that there was some 
kind of protection—that somebody, 
probably a wise man who knew what 
the destruction of the Legations would 
cost Empire and Dynasty, intervened 
between the issue of the order for our 
destruction and the execution of it, and 
so kept the soldiery playing with us as 
cats do with mice, the continued and 
seemingly heavy firing telling the Pal- 
ace how fiercely we were attacked and 
how stubbornly we defended ourselves, 
while its curiously half-hearted charac- 
ter not only gave us the chance to live 
through it, but also gave any relief 
forces time to come and extricate us, 
and thus avert the national calamity 
which the Palace in its pride and con- 
ceit ignored, but which some one in au- 
thority in his wisdom foresaw and in 
his discretion sought how to push 
aside. 

(L.) After quarters had been distrib- 
uted and food supply seen to, a General 
Committee was appointed, with full 
powers to enforce its orders, supported 
by various sub-committees to attend to 
fortifications, sanitation, labor, wells, 
fires, commissariat, etc., etc., etc. These 
committees proved most useful, and in 
particular the fortification one under 
Mr. Gamewell; this gentleman, who be- 
longs to the American Methodist Mis- 
sion, had similarly protected the Mis- 
sion’s extensive premises near the Ha- 
ta-mén Gate during the first three 
weeks of June, and his energy, activity, 
ability and good-nature were conspicu- 
ous throughout; I one day heard Mr. 
Smith (“Chinese Characteristics”) refer 
to him as “a representation of limited 
omnipresence.” Mr. Gamewell’s work 
was well supported by Messrs. Hobart 
and Tewksbury, also missionaries, and 
by Mr. Stell, another refugee; these had 
special charge of the Chinese refugees, 
kept count of them, fed them and ar- 
ranged them in working parties for du- 








ties of every kind and everywhere. In 
fact, without the assistance of these 
able, energetic and devoted men the Le- 
gation defence might have had another 
story—or none at all—to tell! Another 
name was also constantly heard, Col- 
onel Sheba’s; he commanded the Japan- 
ese and had charge of the line they 
were to hold, which included more 
especially the Soo-Wang-Foo, and his 
successful retention of the western line 
when driven back step by step from 
the eastern one was as brilliant an 
achievement as ever a handful of men 
accomplished. The safety of some two 
thousand Christian refugees depended 
on this, as did also the holding of the 
British Legation. Men felt it was an 
honor to serve under his orders, and 
his endurance, readiness, coolness, 
courage and courtesy, were the 
admiration of all who were near 
or under him. The American ma- 
rines had also a very difficult position 
to hold on the wall, but thanks to 
the assistance of allies, and more espe- 
cially the fortification arrangements 
prepared by Mr. Gamewell and the 
pluck and decision of the American 
Secretary of Legation, Mr. Squiers, 
they held it in spite of the superior 
nuinbers and fierce fire they had to 
face and the necessity for constant 
watchfulness day and night during the 
eight weeks the siege lasted, exposed 
to a burning sun by day and drenched 
by occasional tropical downfalls of rain 
by night. When the senior of the marine 
officers, Captain Strouts, succumbed to 
the terrible wound he received in the 
Soo-Wang-Foo on the 16th July, the 
British Minister requested Mr. Squiers 
to take charge of military work in the 
British Legation as his Chief of the 
Staff, and this arrangement gave great 
satisfaction to the refugee public. Cap- 
tain Strouts’s death was a specially sad 
one; with the exception of a_ slight 
scratch under the ear which would 
have killed him had it been a hair’s 
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breadth deeper, he had gone through 
four weeks’ work safely, always mov- 
ing around and always calm, cool and 
self-contained; on the 16th, accompa- 
nied by Dr. Morrison (Times corre- 
spondent) and Colonel Sheba, some 
duty took him to an exposed part of the 
Soo-Wang-Foo, and the party had 
scarcely shown themselves when one 
rifle bullet passed through Colonel 
Sheba’s coat, another wounded Dr. Mor- 
rison severely in the thigh, and a third 
struck down Captain Strouts with a 
terrible injury to the lower part 
of the abdomen, and an hour after the 
gallant fellow had passed away. An- 
other correspondent, Dr. Gilbert Reid, 
known to the English public, was also 
among the wounded about the same 
time; when crossing the Central Bridge 
a rifle bullet hit him in the calf of the 
leg, but he made a good and a compara- 
tively quick recovery. Besides the Le- 
gation doctor, Dr. Poole, the wounded 
were fortunate in being in the hands of 
a very superior and first-class man, Dr. 
Welde of the German Legation, whose 
skill and devotion to his work, support- 
ed by some professional nurses and 
lady doctors, who chanced to be among 
the missionary refugees were invalu- 
able. Fortunately several things com- 
bined to support the Ministerial deci- 
sion to hold out; the Legations were 
near enough each other to keep touch— 
sufficient food supplies had been se- 
cured from the very first—in every Le- 
gation there was at least one well, and 
in the British no less than eight—the 
weather could not have been more fa- 
vorable, not too hot and only a little 
rain—the health of the crowded refu- 
gees was disturbed by no epidemic—the 
assailants, although constantly attack- 
ing, never seemed able to put forth all 
their strength—and all the refugees 
were hopeful and every one willing to 
do whatever he or she could do in the 
general interest. Of course the outer 
defences had to bear the brunt of the 
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fighting, and, apart from the City wall 
position, which dominated all, and the 
Soo-Wang-Foo which commanded the 
British Legation—and to both of which 
I have more pointedly referred because 
really part and parcel of the British de- 
fence, the French, German, American 
and Russian Legations had their sepa- 
rate disagreeable and even terrible ex- 
periences, and came out of them gal- 
lantly and successfully; further, not un- 
til all these had fallen and the surviv- 
ing defenders had retired on the Brit- 
ish Legation—where the last stand was 
to be made—would its real trial come, 
although its northern and western 
fronts were also of the nature of outer 
defences, and it is not to be inferred 
from so much being said about the 
British Legation that it alone was at- 
tacked and defended. 

(M.) And so the weary, wearing 
weeks went by, a massacre the certain 
ending if our assailants should get the 
better of us, and our only hope that a 
relief force must arrive some day— 
sooner or later. After the 18th July we 
had comparative quiet; untimely expos- 
ure on the part of one of us would oc- 
casionally tempt some of the men form- 
ing the cordon surrounding us to shoot, 
but, except from the 28th July to the 
2d August, and from the 4th to the 
14th August—during which days there 
was considerable rifle firing, we were 
not much disturbed by alarms or at- 
tacks, and indeed some of us found it 
more difficult to bear the discomforts 
of isolation and unwelcome surround- 
ings during the calm than during the 
din which preceded it. Meantime the 
defences were being strengthened at 
every point and every possible effort 
was made to be ready to meet and repel 
any attack which irritation or despair 
might cause on the nearer approach of 
a relieving force; onlookers began to 
discuss the possible solution of the 
present situation—would it shake the 
dynasty or would the Powers forget it 
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as individuals do tooth-ache or sea- 
sickness? Some one hazarded the 
opinion that interests being so varied, 
it might even lead to war between the 
Western Powers themselves! Other 
refugees began too to consider how 
they should lodge themselves when the 
siege ended, while the various Legation 
families made their calculations regard- 
ing the possibility of returning to their 
own quarters in their respective Lega- 
tions. It was not till the 29th July that 
communication with the outside world 
was felt to be re-established. On that 
day a smart lad who had started on 
July 4th with a note from the British 
Minister to the Consul at Tien-tsin re- 
turned with an answer from the latter 
dated 22d; it was neither as full nor as 
plain as could be desired, and its news 
depressed us somewhat, for it was evi- 
dent that as yet the march on Peking 
had not commenced. This was fol- 
lowed on the 31st July and 2d August 
by the letters brought by the messen- 
gers for the Japanese and American 
Legations already alluded to; we then 
felt we had fact to stand on and that 
if we could only hold out, relief really 
coming was certain. The Yamén mean- 
while was persistent in its demand for 
Legations to proceed to Tien-tsin and 
an Edict even appeared ordering the 
Commander-in-Chief, Jung Luh, to de- 
pute high officers, civil and military, to 
escort them; this and another Edict of 
the same or the day before expressed 
friendly sentiments towards Ministers, 
Missionaries, Merchants and Converts, 
but the inner meaning was more than 
doubtful—was it a device to overpower 
Legations en route, or to prevent foreign 
troops from entering Peking, or to get 
hold of and execute all the converts 
there left behind? On the 4th August 
our assfilants’ rifles again began to be 
troublesome and the list of killed and 


wounded was added to. On the 7th 


some additional barricades isolated us 
even more than ever and at the same 
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time despatches from the Yamén an- 
mounced that Li Hung Chang was ap- 
pointed to arrange matters by telegram 
with the various Foreign Offices; this 
appointment perplexed us—would the 
various governments at his request re- 
call the relief force and thus ruin our 
last chance of safety, or would they tell 
the wily old gentleman that their views 
would be communicated after the ar- 
rival of their troops in Peking? In fact, 
Li did wire to the Russian Foreign 
Office to say that all the Legations had 
safely arrived at Tien-tsin under Jung 
Luh’s escort and all but succeeded in 
his first move as negotiator. On the 
8th the firing was lighter and letters of 
condolence came from the Yamén com- 
municating the news of the deaths of 
the King of Italy and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, but on the 9th heavy firing 
was resumed and grew heavier and 
heavier until the 14th, the nights of the 
12th and 13th being specially noisy, and 
the latter so threatening—one shell 
bursting in the Minister’s bedroom— 
that the Jubilee bell summoned every- 
body to arms twice; our previous as- 
sailants had been withdrawn and the 
newly arrived Shansi contingent had 
taken their places armed with the very 
best repeating rifles and headed by a 
yeneral who undertook to finish with us 
in five days, “leaving neither fowl nor 
dog.” Their five days were ending on 
the 12th, and the General was at the 
barricades in person encouraging his 
men, but happily part of the barricade 
gave way and exposed those behind it 
who were at once shot by our people, 
the General himself falling to the rifle 
of a Customs’ volunteer, Mr. Bismark. 
Our position had been strengthened in 
every possible way, but the assailants 
were growing bolder and the experien- 
ces of the 13th showed that they would 
probably rush it in overwhelming num- 
bers the next attack. Fortunately for 
us the morning of Thursday, the 14th, 
brought us the welcome sounds of the 
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Maxims and the guns of the relieving 
forces, and about 3 k.M. General Gaze- 
lee, and soon after General Chaffee, 
were shaking hands with us. The first 
man to enter the Legation grounds was 
a British officer, and his welcome was 
enthusiastic; it was amusing to see 
how the Indian troops took our cheers 
and responded to them, and we won- 
dered at the sprightly step and beam- 
ing face with which they finished their 
fatiguing march. “Prince Ching and 
others” proposed a visit on the 13th, 
but excused themselves, and the last 
hours of the siege were marked by the 
deaths of a gallant Frenchman, Cap- 
tain le France and a German soldier, 
who, just released from hospital with 
his first wounds healed, was shot dead 
an hour after, and also by the execu- 
tion of two other ministers of the Ya- 
mén named Hsii Yung I and Lien Yuen 
whose offence was probably disapprov- 
al of the Government's war-like policy. 
One of the Ministers, Mr. Knobel, Hol- 
land, was also wounded in the leg after 
the troops reached the Legation. The 
siege began Wednesday, the 20th of 
June, and ended Tuesday the 14th Au- 
gust. The Peitang, or Northern Cathe- 
dral, was relieved on the 16th, and the 
body of Baron von Ketteler recovered. 

(V.) What precedes, as already ex- 
plained, is not a chronicle—it is simply 
a note to give readers a bird’s-eye view 
of the unprecedented occurrences of a 
Peking summer and prepare the way 
for directing attention briefly to the fu- 
ture thereby foreshadowed; as for daily 
details, they will be found in many 
quarters elsewhere from the reports 
and pens of many observers. This epi- 
sode of to-day is not meaningless—it is 
the prelude to a century of change and 
the keynote of the future history of the 
Far East; the China of the year 2000 
will be very different from the China 
of 1900! National sentiment is a con- 
stant factor which must be recognized, 
and not eliminated, when dealing with 
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national facts, and the one feeling that 
is universal in China is pride in Chi- 
nese institutions and contempt for for- 
eign; treaty intercourse has not altered 
this—if anything, it has deepened it, 
and the future will not be uninfluenced 


by it. The first question now to be 
settled by the Treaty Powers is how to 
make peace—for China is at war with 
all, and what conditions to impose to 
safeguard the future—for the stipula- 
tions of the past have been set at de- 
fiance and obliterated. There would 
seem to be a choice between three 
courses—partition, change of dynasty, 
or patching up the Manchu rule. As 
regards partition—that plan like every 
other has its good and its bad sides, 
but, with such an enormous population, 
it could never be expected to be a final 
settlement, and unrest and unhappiness 
and uncertainty would run through all 
succeeding generations; the Chinaman is 
a very practical person and accepts the 
rule of those who have the power to 
rule and the good sense to rule justly 
with greater equanimity than others, 
but, all the same, there is such a thing 
as Chinese feeling and Chinese aspira- 
tion, and these will never be stamped 
out, but will live and seethe and work 
beneath the surface through all time 
even under the most beneficent rule, 
and in the end—it may be sooner, it 
may be later—assert themselves and 
win their object. That the future will 
have a “yellow” question—perhaps a 
yellow “peril’—to deal with, is as cer- 
tain as that the sun will shine to-mor- 
row; how can its appearance be de- 
layed, or combated, or by any action 
taken now turned into harmless chan- 
nels. As to setting up a new dynasty— 
there is no man of mark all China 
would accept; the plan would plunge 
the country into years of anarchy, and 
for a dynasty to be established by a 
concert of foreign Powers would be an 
ear-mark of weakness and disgrace for- 


ever after. Remains, then, the third 
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plan—to accept the existing dynasty as 
a going concern, and, in a word, make 
the best of it. The present dynasty is 
far from effete; its mandate runs 
through all China—its recognition 
would be the easiest solution for all 
powers to acquiesce in—and support 
given to it would restore general tran- 
quillity more quickly and more effectu- 
ally than any other action; the possible 
flight of the Court may, however, intro- 
duce a new element and require yet an- 
other arrangement. 

(0.) But what is this “Yellow Peril’? 
The Chinese, an intelligent, cultivated 
race, sober, industrious, and on their 
own lines civilized, homogeneous in 
language, thought and feeling, which 
numbers some four hundred millions, 
lives in its own ring fence, and covers 
a country which—made up of fertile 
land and teeming waters, with infinite 
variety of mountain and plain, hill and 
dale, and every kind of climate and 
condition—on its surface produces all 
that a people requires and in its bosom 
hides untold virgin wealth that has 
never yet been disturbed—this race, af- 
ter thousands of years of haughty se- 
clusion and exciusiveness, has been 
pushed by the force of circumstances 
and by the superior strength of assail- 
ants into treaty relations with the rest 
of the world, but regards that as a hu- 
miliation, sees no benefit accruing from 
it, and is looking forward to the day 
when it in turn will be strong enough 
to revert to its old life again and do 
away with foreign intercourse, inter- 
ference and intrusion; it has slept long, 
as we count sleep, but it is awake at 
last, and its every member is tingling 
with Chinese feeling—‘China for the 
Chinese, and out with the foreigners!” 
The Boxer movement is doubtless the 
product of official inspiration, but it 
thas taken hold of the popular imagina- 
tion and will spread like wildfire all 
over the length and breadth of the 
country; it is, in short, a purely patri- 
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otic and volunteer movement, and its 
object is to strengthen China—and for 
a Chinese program. Its first experience 
has not been altogether a success as re- 
gards the attainment through strength 
of proposed ends—the rooting up of for- 
eign cults and the ejection of foreign- 
ers, but it is not a failure in respect of 
the feeler it put out—will volunteering 
work ?—or as an experiment that would 
test ways and means and guide future 
choice; it has proved how to a man the 
people will respond to the call, and it 
has further demonstrated that the 
swords and spears to which the pru- 
dent official mind confined the initiated 
will not suffice, but must be supple- 
mented or replaced by Mauser rifles 
and Krupp guns; the Boxer patriot of 
the future will possess the best weap- 
ons money can buy, and then the “Yel- 
low Peril” will be beyond ignoring. 
Wén Hsiang, the celebrated Prime Min- 
ister of China during the minority of 
Tung Chib in the early sixties, often 
said, “You are all too anxious to awake 
us and start us on a new road, and you 
will do it; but you will all regret it, 
for, once awaking and started, we shall 
go fast and far—farther than you think 
—much farther than you want!” His 
words are very true. 

(P.) The first doings of the Boxer pa- 
triots show that their plan of opera- 
tions was on the one ‘hand to destroy 
Christian converts and stamp out Chris- 
tianity and thus free China from the, 
in their eyes, corroding influence of a 
foreign cult, and, on the other—not to 
hurt or kill, but—to terrify foreigners, 
frighten them out of the country, and 
thus free China from foreign trespass, 
contamination and humiliation, and 
these are the objects which will be kept 
in view, worked up to, and in all prob- 
ability accomplished—with other weap- 
ons in their hands—by the children or 
grandchildren of to-day’s volunteers; I 
say “in all probability,” for only either 
a certain kind of foreign intervention, 











begun now and steadily and systemati- 
eally pursued, might avert it, for an- 
other agency working a certain radical 
change might turn national energy into 
another channel. If the Powers could 
agree among themselves and partition 
China at once, and thereafter with a 
common understanding, give fullest ef- 
fect to the old Chinese idea and dis- 
courage militarism—make it a law that 
none of their new subjects could drill, 
enlist or carry arms—prohibit their 
own and other nationals from there en- 
gaging in any kind of trade in arms— 
and employ only their own race for 
military and police work there, it is 
possible that the peace-loving, law- 
abiding, industrious Chinaman might 
be kept in leading-strings until the 
lapse of centuries had given other civil- 
izing influences time to work through 
successive generations and so change 
the composition and tendency of the 
national thought and feeling of the fu- 
ture as to carry it into that sphere of 
international life where friendly rela- 
tions, common interests and interna- 
tional comity take the place of dicta- 
tion, jealousy and race-hatred, and 
thus blot out the “Yellow Peril’ from 
the future of humanity. Or if, in spite 
of official opposition and popular irri- 
tation, Christianity were to make a 
mighty advance, and so spread through 
the land as to convert China into the 
friendliest of friendly powers and the 
foremost patron of all that makes for 
peace and goodwill; that too would 
prick the Boxer balloon and disperse 
the noxious gas which threatens to 
swell the race-hatred program and poi- 
son and imperil the world’s future. The 
words “imperil the world’s future” will 
doubtless provoke a laugh—well, let 
them do so, but let them stand! Twen- 
ty millions or more of Boxers armed, 
drilled, disciplined and animated by 
patriotic—if mistaken—motives, will 
make residence in China impossible for 
foreigners, will take back from foreign- 
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ers everything foreigners have taken 
from China, will pay off old grudges 
with interest, and will carry the Chi- 
nese flag and Chinese arms into many 
a place that even fancy will not sug- 
gest to-day, thus preparing for the fu- 
ture upheavals and disasters never even 


dreamt of. In fifty years’ time there 
will be millions of Boxers in serried 
ranks and war’s panoply at the call of 
the Chinese Government; there is not 
the slightest doubt of that! And if the 
Chinese Government continues to ex- 
ist, it will encourage—and it will be 
quite right to encourage, uphold and de- 
velop this national Chinese movement; 
it bodes no good for the rest of the 
world, but China will be acting within 
its right and will carry through the na- 
tional program! Nothing but partition 
—a difficult and unlikely international 
settlement, or a miraculous spread of 
Christianity in its best form—a not im- 
possible, but scarcely to be hoped for, 
religious triumph, will defer, will 
avert this result; is either the one or 
the other within the limits of practical 
politics or practical propagandism? I 
fear not! And if not, what? Then the 
lawlessness of the present uprising 
must be condoned and the Manchu dy- 
nasty supported; to this end it will be 
made to “lose face” as little as possible 
—but trade in arms will not cease, and 
our sons and grandsons will reap the 
whirlwind. What that support is to be 
and on what conditions, our generals 
and diplomatists will hammer out— 
once they have freed themselves from 
their initial jealousies and 
misunderstandings—following largely 
probably the Chinese lead itself, and 
then those concerned will have next to 
arrange what must be done to provide 
for the issue of compensation for lives 
lost and property destroyed, secure the 
repayment of the various loans, and 
carry out the concessions various syn- 
dicates have obtained, as also what 
new regulations the commerce of the 


rivalries, 
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future will require, what form the Cus- 
toms Inspectorate and other semi-for- 
eign institutions will take, how mis- 
sionaries are to be treated and native 
Christians protected, etc., ete. ete. 
What may be called “hand to mouth” 
policy and “rule of thumb” treatment 
have their advocates and will allow 
natural results to be gradually and 
regularly evolved; negotiators will, of 
course, be guided by general interests— 
though each will interpret in his own 
way, and will aim at settling things for 
the best, but whatever emerges as the 
result of their deliberations must run 
the gauntlet of the Boxer movement. 
The next few years may be quiet ones 
and this eight weeks’ nightmare will 
fade away in the past and be forgotten, 
but below the surface is the seed and 
sooner or later will follow the crop. 
To foster and develop a volunteer sys- 
tem for State defence is justifiable and 
commendable, but the State must be 
responsible for its doings, and it must 
be controlled by and not control the 
State; to accord religious liberty or to 
subordinate such liberty to considera- 
tions of State is not denied to inde- 
pendent Powers; to feel the pinch of 
certain treaty stipulations, and, when 
strong enough to do so, to throw off 
such as were originally imposed by 
force, is a practice for which even 
Christian Powers have set pagan States 
more than one example; in judging on 
such points China is entitled to the full 
benefit of all these considerations. But 
the international episode now written 
about shows features in all these con- 
nections which the civilized and Chris- 
tian world must take objection to— 
whatever be the cause; foreign mis- 
sionaries have been murdered—Chris- 
tian communities have been massacred 
—natives, whom long years of treaty 
intercourse had connected more or less 
closely with foreigners and foreign 
trade, have had their property de- 
stroyed wholesale—peaceable foreign 








residents have been treated as if they 
were the armies of a hostile Power, 
have been besieged and bombarded— 
foreign legations, sacred and inviolable 
in the eyes of international law, have 
been humiliated and cut off from all 
communication with their Govern- 
ments and the outside world, have been 
subjected to weeks of attack by volun- 
teer, soldier and incendiary, and have 
lost many of their members from Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary down to Student 
Interpreter—foreign buildings and their 
contents, Legations, private establish- 
ments, churches, etc., have been wan- 
tonly destroyed by fire, etc., etc., etc.,— 
for all these reparation must be made 
and compensation obtained, and their 
recurrence, as far as practical foresight 
permits, prevented; but these questions 
bristle with difficulties, and it remains 
to be seen whether they will be treated 
in a drastic and thorough-going fashion 
or pushed out of sight and smoothed 
over. Some think that if the dynasty 
is permitted to continue to exist, such 
of the leading personages of the Impe- 
rial family as were more closely con- 
nected with all that was most objec- 
tionable in these lawless and anti-for- 
eign doings ought personally to suffer, 
and that partly to meet certain native 
—that is Chinese, not Manchu—wishes, 
and also save Legations from ever 
again being thus isolated and thus in- 
sulted, the capital of the future ought 
to be Nanking and not Peking. The 
old proverb says “‘too many cooks spoil 
the broth;” let us hope that the settle- 
ment of this momentous international 
question will not suffer from the num- 
ber of Powers that must have a say in 
it or from the number of considerations 
negotiators must face. 

(Q.) What has happened has been 
the logical effectof previous doings. Eu- 
rope has not been ungenerous in her 
treatment of China, but even so, has 
wounded her; a more tactful, reason- 
able and consistent course might have 
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produced better results, but in no case 
could foreigners expect to maintain for- 
ever their extra-territorialized status 
and the various commercial stipula- 
tions China had conceded to force. As 
to the future, it must be confessed that 
Chinese so far have not shone as sol- 
diers; but there are brave men among 
them and their number will increase; 
if the China of to-day did not hesitate 
onthe19th June to throw down the glove 
to a dozen Treaty Powers, is the China 
of a hundred years hence less likely to 
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do so? Of course, common-sense may 
keep China from initiating an aggres- 
sive policy and from going to extremes; 
but foreign dictation must some day 
cease and foreigners some day go, and 
the episode now called attention to is 
to-day’s hint to the future. Meanwhile 
the once crowded Peking is a desert, 
and the first few days of foreign occu- 
pation have seen much that need not 
have occurred and will certainly be re- 
gretted. 
R. HH. 
Peking, 22d August, 1900. 





UPWARD. 


Far off the mountain-tops glimmer, the gloom of the storm- 


cloud gathers— 


Slowly we rise from the lower, hardly the higher attain; 
Were it not better to linger here on the hills of our fathers? 
On the green slopes, won by our fathers, were it not well to 


remain? 


Nay, ‘tis the counsel of laggards, sighing for ease without 


ending, 


Slothful of soul and ignoble, less kin te the peak than the 


plain,— 


Shall it be told that we halted, fain to be done with ascending, 
Inglorious sons of our fathers, content to inherit their gain? 


Let us, with stout hearts daunted by the arduous heights no 


longer, 


Climb towards the distant summit nor faint on the upward 


way; 


Thro’ the toils we are now enduring our children will spring 


the stronger, 


They will win triumphs to-morrow, if staunch we have striv- 


en to-day. 


Good Words. 


A. C. Martin. 





German and English School-Children. 


A COMPARISON OF GERMAN 








AND ENGLISH 


SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


“Man shall be educated for war, and 
woman for the recreation of the war- 
rior. Everything else is folly.”—Nietz- 
sche. 


In the spring of the present year, the 
following questions were set to a num- 
ber of children between the ages of ten 
and fourteen in primary and secondary 
German schools:— 

1. Which would you rather 
man or a woman—and why? 

2. Which man or woman of whom 
you have ever heard or read would you 
most wish to be—and why? 

The same questions were set to a 
number of English children last De- 
cember, and an analysis of their an- 
swers appeared in the February num- 
ber of The National Review. 

The aim of the present paper is to 
bring out the differences of ideal in 
German boys and girls, and to con- 
trast the ideals of English and German 
school-children—so far as they may be 
gleaned from a single school exercise. 

The number of papers received from 
Germany was disappointing. The teach- 
ers, in some cases, objected to send the 
children’s work, fearing that generali- 
zations made from a_ single exercise 
would be misleading. The number of 
German children’s answers forming the 
basis of the present paper was 196, as 
compared with 600 from English chil- 
dren. In glancing rapidly through 
these answers one is impressed, firstly, 
by the grave earnestness with which 
the German children attack the prob- 
lems before them. The sly touches of 


be, a 


humor, of fancy and rebellion which 
are scattered throughout the papers of 
the English children are absent. 
Secondly, by the prominence the Ger- 
man children give to their civic and do- 





mestic duties. The boys speak of their 
duty to their country, and the girls of 
their duty to their family in a manner 
that is a little startling to the reserved 
British mind. 

Thirdly, by the docility of the German 
child in accepting and wishing to con- 
form to the ideal types of character 
held up to him. 

Fourthly, by the touches of sentimen- 
tality which are to be found throughout 
the boys’ and girls’ papers. These are 
very characteristic of the popular con- 
ception of the German character. 

In some instances the girls were not 
allowed to attempt the first question; 
it was considered improper to permit 
them to speculate on themselves as 
masculine beings, and probably dis- 
turbing to the ideally feminine type, 
which the school instruction constantly 
emphasizes for their benefit. It is well, 
perhaps, to mention that men teach in 
German girls’ schools, both primary 
and secondary, to a large extent, not 
only the elder pupils, but little ones as 
well. It is not an uncommon thing to 
find a scholar of distinction instruct- 
ing classes of little seven-year-old girls 
—and one is bound to admire the tact 
and skill with which he does it. 

The German man is often a “teacher 
by the grace of God,” and when he 
brings all his patience, pedagogical 
training and innate sympathy with chil- 
dren to bear upon his task of teaching, 
he is undoubtedly a success. I have 
been told by educational authorities in 
Germany—men, of course; the German 
women are not authorities—that wom- 
en have neither the ability nor the 
necessary knowledge to rank with men 
in the teaching profession, and one of- 
ten looks in vain for women teachers in 
the schools until one penetrates into the 
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needlework classes. This practice of 
having men teachers in girls’ schools 
has probably largely influenced the 
girls’ answers. German men have con- 
spired to discourage in every way fe- 
male aspirations beyond the four walls 
of her own home, and to exalt, as the 
ideal of womanhood, the meek and do- 
cile housewife. 

Only fifty-two per cent. of the girls 
were allowed to have the first question 
put to them, and more than half of the 
remainder declined to discuss it at all, 
and many of them remarked, “I wish 
to be a woman, because a woman’s life 
is very beautiful;” or, “I wish to be a 
woman, because it is wrong to wish to 
be a man;” or, “I wish to be a woman, 
because it is a noble duty to love a hus- 
band and children.” It is curious that 
these German boys and girls rarely dis- 
cuss their duty to their parents, while 
their duties to their future families 
seem to weigh heavily upon them. 

“I wish to be a woman, because I de- 
sire to lead a useful home life. I do 
not wish to face the dangers of the 
world,” writes a prudent person of 
eleven. “A woman’s life and a wom- 
an’s work please me best, because it is 
a woman’s duty to stay at home, and 
be a good wife and mother.” It is 
truly startling to find these mature and 
virtuous opinions in such young and 
innocent minds. 

In the English girls’ papers one found 
that thirty per cent. said they wished 
to be women in order to escape the re- 
sponsibility of men’s lives. They re- 
marked that men had hard and dirty 
work to do, and that women might stay 
at home and take their ease, go out to 
tea and wear nice dresses. Only in one 
instance does a German girl express 
any desire to escape responsibility. She 
says, “It is better to be a woman, be- 
cause women need not be soldiers.” 
There is not a single instance in the 
eighty-six papers of a German girl 
wishing to be a man. The English girls’ 
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answers form a striking contrast. They 
show independence of thought, freedom 
of expression and a variety of aspira- 
tions. Thirty-four per cent. of the Eng- 
lish girls rebelled against a woman’s 
life. They envied men’s strength, free- 
dom and the glorious possibilities in 
their lives for adventures. They dis- 
cussed the economic disadvantages of 
a woman’s lot, and they expressed 
clearly their conviction that a man’s 
life had fewer worries and more glories 
than a woman’s. Thirty per cent. of 
the English girls were faithful to their 
sex; they recognized that woman had 
definite work in life, and that possibili- 
ties for doing good in the world, and 
exerting a refining influence lay before 
her, and they were content with their 
lot. In comparing the two sets of pa- 
pers one cannot fail to conclude that the 
German girl seems to have a higher 
sense of duty, especially as a wife and 
mother, than the English girl, and that 
the latter often shows a rebellious spirit 
and a great deal of freedom of thought 
and expression. The English girl is 
not much occupied in thinking of her 
duties as a wife and mother. She shows 
herself a very frank, natural little per- 
son in this school exercise, as com- 
pared with her German sister. 

In reading through these virtuous 
compositions, one wonders if the plump, 
placid, smiling German _ school-girls, 
with their blue eyes and flaxen plaits, 
ever think a rebellious thought, or if 
their minds are in very truth white 
paper upon which their schoolmaster 
may write what he pleases. Are they 
really as placid as they appear? And 
is a mild contemplation of the eter- 
nally domestic virtues sufficiently stim- 
ulating to awaken the best within 
them? I prefer to think that they write 
what they are expected to write, partly 
to please their kind and interesting 
school-teacher, and partly because they 
are docile by nature and habit, and 
never dream of disturbing existing 
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prejudices. “‘We dared not utter here- 
sies even among ourselves,” said a 
German girl to me in reflecting on her 
school-days, “but we thought them.” 
Woman in Germany has been persist- 
ently refused any nobler vocation than 
to “haggle over market produce” and 
to lard veal like a “fretful porcupine,” 
as Mr. Baring Gould says. She knows 
she cannot escape the kitchen and its 
duties, so she dutifully accepts and 
idealizes them as she is taught to do. 
To be without any color and to be able 
to cook are the highest virtues of the 
German Frau. Wieland, in a letter to 
his friend Gessner, thus describes his 
bride: “An innocent, amiable being; 
gentle, cheerful, not pretty, but quite 
pretty enough for a worthy man who 
wants an agreeable housewife.” The 
inconstant Goethe, after a long series 
of tender friendships with beautiful 
and gifted women, finally married the 
simple, illiterate peasant girl Christiane, 
whose privilege it was to prepare ap- 
petizing soups for the refreshment of 
the great sage of Weimar. 

German literature is full of inspiring 
examples of a similar nature, which 
serve the schoolmasters to point many 
a moral in the literature lessons. The 
education of girls in Germany is ex- 
cellent within a certain limit. They 
are taught much literature and history; 
they learn not only to read and write, 
but to speak modern languages; but the 
individuality of the pupil is suppressed 
in the process. She is only permitted to 
think in a certain, well-defined groove. 
She is taught to consider herself a sub- 
ordinate being, whose duty it is to min- 
ister to a man’s comforts. She accepts 
this teaching, and she never grows to 
a woman’s estate. 

Philosophers in Germany have been 
neither kind nor complimentary to 
women, and German men love to read 
passages from Schopennauer and Nietz- 
sche, to their womanfolk to keep them 


1 Schopenhauer’s essay On Women 
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“Women,” says the former, 
“have no real and true sense or 


humble. 


receptivity for music, poetry or 
the creative arts; it is the mere 
monkey’s trick of imitativeness in 
order that they may make them- 
selves attractive, which they affect 
when they pretend to have such.” And 
again: “Therefore it lies in woman’s 
nature to look on everything as but a 
means of gaining the man, and any in- 
terest she may show for anything else 
is only pretended—a roundabout way 
ending in coquetry and aping.’”” 

Nietzsche says many things about the 
triviality and unstableness of women, 
which awe the German women into si- 
lence. “And woman must obey, and 
find a depth in her surface. Surface 
is a woman’s mood—a foam driven to 
and fro over shallow water. But man’s 
mood is deep, his stream roareth in un- 
derground caves; woman divineth his 
power, but understandeth it not.’*? And 
again: “Yet woman is not capable of 
friendship; women are still always cats 
and birds, or in the best case, cows.” 
The young German woman mourns 
over these dark sayings, and takes 
them to heart. It does not comfort her 
when the breezy Englishwoman as- 
sures her that there are many kinds of 
women, and that Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche could have known only a 
few and none of the best. She says in 
awestruck tones: “They are philoso- 
phers, German philosophers, and they 
know.” 

In answering the second question the 
German girls are touchingly faithful to 
the eccncrete examples of the pious, do- 
mestic and devoted women held up to 
them in history. Fifty per cent. of the 
girls wished to be like Queen Louise, 
and forty per cent. took as their model 
the holy Elizabeth of the Wartburg. I 
may mention that many of these pa- 
pers came from the neighborhood of 
Thuringia, where the legends of Eliza- 
2 Thus spoke Zarathnstra.—Nietzsche. 


























beth are very familiar to the school- 
children. Among the other characters 
whom the girls wished to resemble are 
Frau Rat, the mother of Goethe, Queen 
Editha, Barbara Uttman, Queen Ma- 
thilde, Perpetua, a Vestal Virgin and 
others. 

Here are some specimens:— 

“I should like to be the good Queen 
Louise, because everybody loved her. 
She was kind and compassionate to the 
poor, pious and God-fearing, patient 
and docile, and brave in the time of 
war.” 

“T should like to be the good Queen 
tle, as amiable and patient, as the good 
Queen Louise. I admire her most for 
her piety and her compassion to the 
poor.” 

“IT want to be like the Queen Louise, 
because she was a model for all Ger- 
man women.” 

All this is very pretty and proper, but 
the sentiments are hardly natural from 
healthy-minded children of eleven to 
thirteen. The “visions of childhood” 
are wild, as well as sweet, and if, as 
Spenser tells us, “the genesis of the 
knowledge in the individual corre- 
sponds to the genesis of knowledge in 
the race” considered historically, this 
period of childhood ought to be full of 
wild aspirations after beautiful, impos- 
sible ideals and _ stirring adventures 
which can never be realized. A true 
appreciation of saintly and domestic 
virtues comes much later. 

The holy Elizabeth is a favorite mod- 
el for these saintly little girls, and truly 
she is a very attractive character. I re- 
member the passionate admiration she 
aroused in the breast of a little nine- 
year old girl, long ago, but it was chief- 
ly, I think, on account of her persist- 
ence in good works in spite of the op- 
position of her tyrannical lord. The 
story of the loaves turning into roses 
always satisfies the strong desire for 
poetical justice in children. “Among 


all the characters I know,” writes one 
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little German girl, “I should best like 
to be the holy Elizabeth, because she 


had a pious heart. Her piety showed 
itself in her kindness and compassion 
towards the poor.” Then the small 
maid grows didactic and continues, 
“There are to-day many poor and sick, 
whom we can and must help. In mis- 
fortune Elizabeth was very patient. 
She always trusted in God, and this 
ought to be a pattern to us.” 

Here is another: “I would like to be 
the holy Elizabeth, for she was gentle 
and obedient, noble and pious. In mis- 
fortune she always trusted in God.” 

Queen Mathilde is universally ad- 
mired on account of her piety and her 
goodness to her husband and children. 
One sentimental girl of thrteen moral- 
izes on the glory of obeying one’s hus- 
band in this fashion:— 


Des Hauses Konig ist der Mann 

Das Weib schliesst sich als Krone an 
Wer unter einer Krone steht 

Ist nicht erniedrigt ist erhdht. 

“Dies ist ein Idealspruch fiir veile 
deutschen Frauen” “is her comment.” 
These are probably very proper senti- 
ments, but one would prefer that she 
self-conscious these 
matters. None of these domestic and 
duty-loving little people aspire for a 
larger than a domestic life, except in 
a few cases where the girls wish to go 
and nurse the sick and poor. None of 
the German girls aspire to be poets, 
painters or singers, or if they do they 
refrain from expressing their aspira- 
tions. One child of an ambitious na- 
ture writes: “I should like to be Frau 
Rat, the mother of Goethe, because she 
was clever and witty, and many great 
and noble people admired her.” She 
atones for her unholy aspirations by 
adding, “She was a good housewife 
and a good mother. She was gentle 
and amiable, industrious and compas- 
sionate towards the poor. She was re- 
warded in being the mother of the 
greatest German poet.” 


was less about 
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Goethe’s mother stands out clearly as 
a brilliant German woman; even on her 
death-bed her wit did not forsake her, 
and she sent her regrets in declining 
a dinner-party, remarking, “The Frau 
Rathinn unfortunately cannot accept, 
being engaged in dying.” 

Here is a pretty little composition on 
Queen Editha: “I wish to be like the 
Queen Editha, the wife of Otto the 
Great. She was universally beloved on 
account of her gentleness, goodness, 
love and piety. Towards the poor and 
sick she was always helpful; she was 
never ashamed to go into the huts of 
the poor and comfort them with friend- 
ly words and alms. She was never 
haughty, but always noble-minded, 
and she cherished towards the German 
folk and Fatherland a faithful and 
warm love. Although 900 years have 
passed since her death, she is still re- 
membered with the warmest love and 
gratitude.” 

The other characters, Barbara Utt- 
man, Perpetua, the Vestal Virgin and 
the rest, appeal to these children chief- 
ly on account of their piety and devo- 
tion. In summing up, one cannot help 
being impressed by the type of wom- 
anhood as presented to the minds of 
German girls. Self-sacrifice, compas- 
sion, devotion to duty and domestic 
virtues are the chief features of their 
ideal. After a long school course of 
instruction on the whole duty of wom- 
an, as conceived by the German man, 
rendered warm and inspiring by exam. 
ples from history and literature, it is 
not surprising that the German girl 
grows up to be a submissive, soft-eyed, 
tender-hearted, very susceptible crea- 
ture, with exaggerated ideas of domes- 
tic duties. She marries early; she rare- 
ly becomes an individual on her own 
account. She studies her cookery-book, 


and spends her leisure in poker-work 
designs, and when not engaged in wail- 
ing over the worries of her children 
and her house, 


she will talk beautiful 
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sentiment to you with tears in her 


eyes. 


Wer gern verliert sein eignes Leben 
In Lieb und Treu; 

Dem wird es tausendfach gegeben 
Und stiindlich neu, 


a dear little woman used to say to me, 
as she patched and mended through 
the long, hot summer days, while her 
husband was refreshing himself in the 
Alps. The German woman has ap- 
parently learned her duty to her neigh- 
bor; I always wish that somebody would 
teach her her duty to herself. She 
has no desire to learn, however, and 
she says that Englishwomen do not un- 
derstand these things. 

The English school-girls’ list of he- 
roes forms a striking contrast. Her 
heroes are as various as they are ineon- 
gruous, and the reasons given for 
choosing them are not always unselfish. 
The English girl does not long to re- 
semble pious queens and holy saints; 
she shows a great deal of unregenerate 
humanity, which she naively expresses. 
As a pattern of virtue she is on a much 
lower plane than the German school- 
girl. Among the English girls’ heroes 
are Florence Nightingale, Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Queen, Grace Darling, Shake- 
speare, Wellington, Nelson, Columbus, 
Napoleon, Buller (it was early in the 
war), Madame Patti, Mrs. Hemans, 
Mrs. Browning, Ellen Terry, Tennyson, 
Solomon, Ruskin, Mrs. Rylands and the 
Sleeping Beauty. 

Florence Nightingale, Mr. Gladstone 
and Grace Darling are admired for 
their virtues. To be good, great, brave 
and heroic appeals to many girls, and 
they choose these concrete personages 
as the highest types they know. The 
difference of our treatment of historical 
characters in school instruction comes 
out strikingly in comparing German 
and English girls’ answers. In no case 
does an English girl wish to be a 
queen on account of her piety. Those 

















who aspire to be the Queen are the 
material ones. They say, “she has lots 
of money and jewels” and “a carriage 
to ride in,” and so on. It is very natu- 
ral that these little girls should wish to 
be Wellington, Columbus, Shakespeare 
and Napoleon. In the heroic age of 
childhood, all splendid and great 
achievements are possible to us, and 
these children pay homage to their 
highest aspirations in choosing the 
greatest heroes they know. “I mean to 
write when I grow up,” said a ten-year- 
old girl to her small comrades. “I shall 
write dramas greater than Shake- 
speare’s, and novels greater than Dick- 
ens’s!” She was really a modest little 
person, but Lamb’s Tales and the “Old 
Curiosity Shop” were the finest things in 
the world to her, and she meant in the 
dim and glorious future to exceed all 
human achievement, 

Money, ease, luxury and freedom 
from every worry appear to be desira- 
ble to a large number of English school- 
- girls, and they frankly wish for these 
blessings. 

The differences brought out in the 
second set of answers chiefly show the 
differences in school instruction and 
public opinion about women in the two 
nations. School instruction in Ger- 
many is definite and systematic; his- 
tory and literature permeate the lives 
of the school-children and help to form 
their ideals. It is not the fault of the 
history and literature if the German 
opinion of women is narrow and one- 
sided. Humanistic studies can furnish 
plenty of inspiring examples, but Ger- 
man opinion demands that women 
must be pious, domestic and subordi- 
nate, and school instruction glorifies 
these qualities accordingly. Again, in- 
dividuality is undesirable in German 
women, therefore freedom and inde- 
pendence of thought and expression are 
discouraged in school. Our school in- 
struction is unsystematic; literature 
and history are imperfectly used, but 
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our girls are at least allowed to devel- 
op naturally, and to think independent- 
ly. 

There were 110 papers from German 
boys; nearly half of these were from 
the lower classes of gymnasia, and the 


rest from primary schools. The boys 
are all between ten and fourteen years 
of age. The German boy shows him- 
self in these papers to be, on the whole, 
more frank and natural than the girl. 
He is properly patriotic; he has high 
aspirations for a noble career; he is 
more than sufficiently sentimental, and 
he is masculine enough to be alive to 
his own pleasures and interests. The 
responsibilities of life, however, weigh 
too heavily upon him. He is less of a 
boy than an ungrown man. “To be boy 
eternal”—in the sense of Polyxenes— 
has little meaning in the German 
schools. Froebel and Herbart expressed 
themselves clearly on the age of child- 
hood; but, in spite of their doctrines, 
yerman chidren are treated as mature 
fruit in their blossoming period. The 
boys’ answers to the first question can 


be classed into fairly well-defined 
groups. 
Firstly. The patriots, who realize 


their duty to their country. These form 
fifty-four per cent. 

Secondly. The ambitious ones, who 
look forward to a great career in art, 
literature or learning. 

Thirdly. The utilitarians, who wish 
to be men because they can earn mon- 
ey, improve commerce and bring up a 
family, mete out justice, make laws, 
ete., from which desirable pastimes 
women are debarred. 

Fourthly. The sentimentalists, who 
sigh for the ideal, for the capacity of 
loving, for poetic fervor and for art. 

Lastly. Those who frankly admit 
that it is better to be men than women, 
because the former can enjoy them- 
selves better. These form about three 
per cent. 

Although no German girl wished to 
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be a man, there are two curious in- 
stances of German boys wishing to be 
women. One writes: “I wish to be a 
Woman, because they can love better 
than a man;” and another, “A woman, 
because she is more ideal than a man.” 
It does not seem unlikely that these 
boys were sincere in their desire to be 
women. 

The strain of sentimentality shows it- 
self very clearly in the German boy, and 
as soon as he knows you at all well he 
will tell you all about his “ideal” with 
great seriousness. You feel uncomfort- 
able at the recital of his confidence, 
and wish that he would learn to play 
football. There is an external uncouth- 
ness and even rudeness about the cal- 
low German youth in his early swagger- 
ing, beer-drinking student days, which 
jars upon the observing foreigner; but his 
sentimental side lies very near the sur- 
face, and he readily confides all his 
beautiful aspirations about Liebe, Kunst 
and the Ideal to the sympathetic listen- 
er in exalted terms, and becomes trans- 
formed in a moment from a boisterous, 
uncouth into an impassioned 
poet. 

The following are specimens from the 
boys’ papers in answer to the first 
question: “I would rather be a man, 
because a man can protect his coun- 
try.” “I want to be a man to fight for 
my Fatherland.” “I wish to be a man 
to do my duty to my country.” The 
boys’ sense of duty to their country is 
as strong as the girls’ sense of duty to 
their family. Among the aspiring 
minds are the following: “I wish to be 
a man, because he has a great and no- 
ble career before him.” “I hope to be 
a man and do good for my country.” 
“T would rather be a man, because a 
man learns more than a woman, and 


youth 


learning prepares you for your work in 
life.’ “I would rather be a man, be- 
cause he is brave and strong, and if he 
becomes great all the world will admire 
“A man, because a man can be 


him.” 
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a poet.” “A man, because he has more 
justice than a woman, and he can make 
laws for his country.” 

The utilitarians write in the follow- 
ing strain:—“I wish to be a man, be- 
cause he is more use and more industri- 
ous than a woman.” “A man, because 
he can earn enough money to support 
a family.” “A man, because he is 
necessary to his family.” “A man, be- 
cause he can work better than a wom- 
an, and all good work helps the na- 
tion.” “A man, because men make a na- 
tion.” 

Two examples of the sentimen- 
tal type have been noted already:—“I 
wishto be a man because a man may fall 
in love and marry,” is the statement of 
a youth of twelve; and another person 
of definite views gives the following 
involved reason:—“I wish to be a man, 
because I mean to marry, and a mar- 
ried woman has no free will. I wish to 
have a free will. If I were a woman I 
would not marry.” 

A very few of these mature youths 
condescend to mention enjoyment. “I 
wish to be a man,” writes one of these, 
“because a man has more enjoyment 
than a woman.” “I wish to be a man,” 
writes another, “for I shall enjoy being 
a student; women are not students.” 

The German boy is prudent beyond 
his years, and weighed down with the 
responsibility of his country and his 
future career and family. The English 
boy, as he showed himself in his an- 
swer to this question, is a very different 
being. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the English 
boys were perfectly frank in their ex- 
pression of their duty to themselves. 
They wanted to be men in order to 
“have their own way,” “make a lot of 
money,” “go out whenever you like,” 
“play football and go to cricket matches 
on Saturday,” and similar reasons. 

Fifteen per cent. wished to fight for 
their country and “understand the af- 
fairs of the nation,” and a few wished 

















to earn money to help their mothers, or 
help their future families in comfort. 
Many of the English papers by the 
English boys had humorous touches, 
and none of them were sentimental. 

In considering the second question as 
to who they would desire to be, we find 
the German boys’ heroes are chiefly in- 
spired by the military spirit, the schol- 
arly ideal, and hatred to England. 

Bismarck, Bliicher, the Kaiser and 
Frederick the Great are the chief mili- 
tary heroes. 

Here are some specimens of the boys’ 
answers :— 

“IT should like to be Fiirst Bismarck, 
because he has made the German na- 
tion great, and now this saying goes 
out into the wide world—Wir Deut- 
schen fiirchten nichts als nur Gott in 
der Welt.’ ” 

“I wish to be like Bliicher, or another 
celebrated general, because all the 
world has heard of his great deeds.” 

“I wish to be Field-Marshal Bliicher, 
because he was a brave and great war- 
rior.” 

Nansen has his worshippers among 


the adventurous ones, who wish to 
“find the North Pole.” 
The scholarly ideal is dear to the 


German mind. “I wish to be Profes- 
sor A——, because he has made discov- 
eries and helped mankind,” writes one. 

“I wish to be Dr. Carl R——, because 
he has made many original observa- 
tions, and to work like him would be 
the most beautiful thing in the world.” 

“I should like to be like Dr. Luther; 
he was a learned man and fearless, and 
he freed his people.” 

As these papers were given to the 
German boys during a time of intense 
feeling concerning affairs in South Af- 
rica, we get many allusions to the po- 
litical situation. “I wish to be Kriiger,” 
writes a boy of twelve, “because he 
has made war on the greedy English.” 
“T wish to be President Kriiger,” writes 
another, “because he is brave enough 
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to fight the impudent and avaricious 


English. 
tory.” 

“I should like to be Kriiger,” says 
a third, “because he has won three bat- 
tles over the English and taken a lot of 
prisoners. It is a glorious thing to 
beat the English.” 

The German loves to dream and spec- 
ulate for mere pleasure; he does not 
covet riches, honor or power; he simply 
wants to be let alone to contemplate. 
We find many traces of this in the 
boys’ papers. 

“I wish to live an orderly life and to 
observe Nature,” 

“I should not like to be a celebrated 
man,” writes another. “Bismarck and 
Moltke, and great men like them, met 
with great difficulties, and they had to 
endure much ingratitude. I should like 
to lead the life of a forester, and to 
know all about Nature. The life of a 
forester gives an opportunity for living 
with Nature and observing her beau- 
ties, and such a life may be very useful 
to the State.” 

We have no forest life in England, 
and we cannot comprehend the influ- 
ence the forest has the German 
mind. In reading through these papers 
one cannot help respecting the German 
He is a person of character, of 
aspirations and dreams. His love for 
his Fatherland is as sincere as his de- 
votion to scholarship. The English boy 
is far below him in aspiration, yet in 
the matter of forming a healthy judg- 
ment the English boy is immeasurably 
his superior. German boys live too 
much in the schoolroom among their 
books. They create for themselves airy 
worlds of theories and ideas, and they 
never gain a practical knowledge of 
the real world which English boys get 
in jostling their minds and bodies to- 
gether on the playground. The Ger- 
man boy does not play; he has no play- 
ground. He becomes introspective and 
While 


I hope he may gain a vic- 


writes one boy. 


on 


boy. 
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the English boy is a healthy young bar- 
barian, the German boy is rapidly be- 
coming a mature thinker. The English 
boy passes out of this stage of bar- 








time, but the German boy never civil- 
izes. At best the German man is still 
half-child, half-philosopher, and often, 
whole pedant. 





barism and becomes almost civilized in Catherine I. Dodd. 
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A SONG FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


We tread a better earth to-day 
Than that the fathers knew, 

A broader sky-line rounds away 
To realms of deeper blue. 

More ample is the human right, 
More true the human ken; 

The law of God has been a light 
To lead the lives of men. 


He led our generations on 
In mist or smouldering fire; 

To more than all the centuries gone 
The marching years aspire. 

Across the onward sweep of time 
We strain our vision dim, 

And all the ages roll and climb 
To lose themselves in Him. 


We gaze upon the zons past— 
A blind and tumbling surge, 

And slowly, from the weltering vast, 
Behold a law emerge. 

The water seemed to heave and sway 
In chaos undenied; 

Yet not a foam-flake drove astray, 
For He was wind and tide. 


O Purpose of the stumbling years, 
O wistful Need and Hope, 

Whereby, in all the woven spheres 
The atoms yearn and grope: 

Flow through the wandering will of man 
A tide of slow decree, 

And merge our strivings in the plan 
That draws the worlds to Thee. 


The Leisure Hour. 
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THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


By Syrpney C. GRIER. 


Il. 


“LIFE IS REAL; LIFE IS EARN- 
EST.” 


“Oh, Georgie, I do so want a good, 
long talk.” 

It was the next morning, and Mabel 
had settled herself on the veranda with 
her work, a laudable pretence in which 
no one had ever seen her set a stitch. 
After Dick had ridden away, she 
yawned a good deal, and looked out 
more than once disconsolately over the 
desert in search of entertainment, 
which did not appear, for Georgia had 
her household duties to perform before 
she could devote herself to amusing her 
sister-in-law. Mabel had several dis- 
tant glimpses of her laying down the 
law to submissive servants, and paying 
surprise visits in the compound, but at 
last she mounted the steps, threw aside 
her sun-hat, and, bringing out a work- 
basket, spread a little pile of delicate 
cambric upon the table before her. 

“Talk, then,” she said, with a pin in 
her mouth. 

“But are you sure we shan’t be inter- 
rupted? Have you quite done?’ 

“I think we are safe. I have visited 
the cook-house and the dairy, inter- 
viewed the gardener, arranged about 
the horse’s and cow’s food as well as 
our own, and physicked all the invalids 
in the neighborhood. So begin, Mab.” 

“Well, don’t you want to know my 
real reasons for coming out?” 

“I thought we heard them last night 
—such as they are.” 

“How nasty you are, Georgie! Didn’t 
you guess that there were other rea- 
sons behind, reserved for your private 
ear, and not to be exposed to Dick’s 
ribaldry? The truth is, I was hunger- 
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ing and thirsting for reality, and that’s 
why I came.” 

“My beloved Mab, is England a world 
of shadows?” 

“It is exactly that—to women in our 
class of life, at any rate—and I am sick 
of shadows. Our life has become so 
smooth, and polished, and refined, that 
it is not life at all. We are all Tomlin- 
sons more or less—getting our emo- 
tions second-hand from books and 
plays. Some of us go into the 
slums or the hospitals in search 
of experiences (you'll say that 
that was what I tried to do), but even 
then we only see things, we don't feel 
them. I wanted to get to a place where 
things still happened, where there were 
real people and real passions.” 

“Do you know, Mab—Georgia fixed a 
critical eye on her—“if you had been a 
little younger, I should have suspected 
you of a yearning to enter the Army 
Nursing Service. I can’t tell you how 
many girls have lamented to me at dif- 
ferent times the unreality of their lives, 
and proposed to set them right by 
means of that particular act of self- 
sacrifice. But as things are, I suppose, 
to use plain English, you were bored?” 

“Bored to exasperation, then, you un- 
sympathetic creature! But I am seri- 
ous, Georgie. There’s something you 
quoted in one of your letters from Kub- 
bet-ul-Haj that expresses my meaning. 
It has haunted me ever since. It was 
something like, ‘When the world grows 
too refined and too cultured, God sends 
great judgments to beat us back to the 
beginning of history again, to toils, and 
pain, and peril, and the old first heroic 
lessons—how to fight and how to en- 
dure.’ It would be absurd for me, in 
England, to take to living in a slum, 
making my own things and teaching 
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people who are much better than I am, 
but I thought out here—” 

“And you find Dick and me dressing 
for dinner every evening, and getting 
the magazines monthly! You had bet- 
ter cross the border into Ethiopia, Mab. 
We are just as artificial here as at 
home.” . 

“Georgie! as if I wanted to make a 
savage of myself, like the youth in 
‘Locksley Hall’! Surely life can be 
simple and primitive without being 
squalid?” 

“You haven’t asked my advice, and I 
don’t know whether you want it, but 
it’s dreadfully commonplace. Get mar- 
ried.” 

“You mean that I should know then 
what reality is? What an indictment 
to bring against Dick! What does he 
do to you, Georgie?” 

Georgia smiled superior. “You don’t 
expect me to begin to defend Dick to 
you?” she asked, then laughed aloud. 
“No, Mab, you needn’t try to tease me 
about him at this hour of the day. But 
what I mean is that you get into the 
way of looking at things in quite a dif- 
ferent light when you are married. You 
don’t hold a brief for your own sex any 
longer, but for men as well. That 
makes the difference, I think. You are 
in the middie, instead of on one side, 
and that is at any rate a help towards 
seeing life whole.” 

“But do you always look at things 
now through Dick’s spectacles? How 
painfully monotonous!” 

“We don’t always agree, of course. 
But we talk things over together, and 
generally one convinces the other. If 
not, we agree to differ.” 

Mabel shook her head. “Then I’m 
perfectly certain that you and Dick 
have never differed on a really vital 
matter,” she said. “In that case I know 
quite well that neither of you would 
ever convince the other, and you could 
not conscientiously agree to differ, so 
what is to happen?” 











Georgia did not seem to hear her. She 
rose and went into the drawing-room, 
and unlocking a little carved cabinet 
that stood on her writing-table took 
something out of a secret drawer. 
“Look at this, Mab,” she said, handing 
Mabel a piece of paper. It was a pho- 
tograph, obviously the work of an ama- 
teur, of a little grave surrounded by 
lofty trees. 

“Oh, Georgie!” the tears sprang to 
Mabel’s eyes—‘this is baby’s grave?” 

Georgia nodded. “Dick doesn’t know 
that I have it,” she said, speaking 
quickly. “Mr. Anstruther took the pho- 
tograph for me, and I had one framed, 
and it always hung in my room. I 
used to sit and look at it when Dick 
was out. Sometimes I cried a little, of 
course, but I never thought he would 
notice. But he took it into his head 
that I was fretting, and when we left 
Iskandarbagh he gave the servants a 
hint to lose the picture in moving. 
Wasn't it just like him, dear fellow? 
but he never bargained for the ser- 
vants’ letting out the truth to me. I 
had this one as well, but when I saw 
how Dick felt about it, I took care to 
keep it hidden away, and he thinks his 
plan has succeeded, and that I have 
forgotten. It makes him so much hap- 
pier.” 

“T see,” said Mabel, in a low voice. 
“You wouldn’t have done that once, 
Georgie. I see the difference. But 
surely there is a name on the stone?” 
she was examining the photograph 
closely. “She was baptized, then? I 
never heard—” 

“Yes, Dick baptized her; there was 
no one else—Georgia Mabel, he would 
have it so. Oh, Mab, it was awful that 
time. We were the only English peo- 
ple at Iskandarbagh just then, and the 
tribes were out on the frontier. Miss 
Jenkins, the Bab-us-Sahel missionary, 
was coming to me. Since I met her 
first she has been home to take the 
medical course, and is fully qualified. 


























Well, she could not get to me, and I 
couldn’t get to Khemistan, and I had 
to stay where I was and be doctor and 
patient both. Of course I had my dear 
good Rahah, and Dick was as gentle 
as any woman, but ob, it was terrible! 
But I shouldn’t have minded after- 
wards, if only baby had lived. She 
was such a darling, Mab, with fair hair 
and dark eyes like yours. Dick tried to 
cheer me up—joked about her being so 
small and weak, but she died in my 
arms a few minutes after she was bap- 
tized. Miss Jenkins got through to us 
the next day, at the risk of her life, but 
she was only in time for the—the fu- 
neral in the Residency garden.” 

“And you lived through that? 
Georgie, it would have killed me.” 

“Oh no; there was Dick, you know. 
Poor dear Dick! he was disappointed 
about baby, of course, but a man does- 
n’t feel that sort of thing as a woman 
does. Besides, he was so glad I was 
left that he really could not think of 
anything else.” 

“And you, Georgie?” 

“I can’t talk of it, Mab, even to you 
—how I longed to die. But he never 
knew it. And when I was better I saw 
how wicked I had been. I would have 
lost anything rather than leave him 
alone.” 

“Well,” said Mabel, trying to speak 
lightly, “you have made acquaintance 
with realities, Georgie, at any rate, but 
I don’t know that I am very keen on 
following in your footsteps. I believe 
you have made me afraid of taking 
your advice. Marriage seems to involve 
experiences out here which one doesn’t 
get at home.” 

“It does,” agreed Georgia, “and I sup- 
pose they would be too much for some 
women. But when you love the coun- 
try and the people as T do—and love 
your husband, of course; you would 
scarcely come out here with him if you 
didn’t—I think the life brings you near- 
er to one another than anything else 
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It is such an absolute solitude 


could. 
a deux, you see, and you are so com- 
pletely shut up to each other, that you 
seem really to become one, not just fig- 
uratively. It’s rather a terrible experi- 
ment to make, as you say, but if it suc- 
ceeds—why, then, it’s the very best 
thing in the world.” 

“I can’t quite fancy thinking of Mr. 
Burgrave like that,” murmured Mabel 
reflectively. 

“Mab, I didn’t think—” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Georgie. If 
I didn’t laugh I should cry. And there’s 
Dick coming back, and he'll see we 
have been crying. Talk about some- 
thing else, quick!” 

“IT was wondering whether you would 
like to pay a call or two,” said Georgia, 
thrusting a wet handkerchief hastily 
into her pocket. “I don’t want to drag 
you out if you are tired still after your 
journey, but it would be nice for you 
to know people before all the Christ- 
mas festivities begin next week.” 

“Of course!” Mabel’s sudden anima- 
tion was not wholly assumed for Dick’s 
benefit as he rode past the veranda. 
“Who is there to call upon?” 

“Only your friend, Mrs. Hardy, whose 
husband is the missionary here and 
acts as chaplain, and Flora Graham, 
the colonel’s daughter, I am afraid. 
Nearly all the men here are bachelors 
or grass-widowers. Two or three ladies 
will come in from Rahmat-Ullah and 
the other outlying stations next week, 
but we are still scarce enough to be 
valuable.” 

“That’s a state of things of which I 
highly approve,” said Mabel. 

“Never knew a woman that didn’t,” 
said Dick, entering. “Ask Georgia if 
she doesn’t like to see the men round 
her chair, though she pretends to think 
they’re attracted by her professional 
reputation. But Miss Graham is going 
to call on you, Mab. She’s dying to see 


you, but feared you would be too tired 
to pay visits this week. 


In gratitude 
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for ‘this honor, don’t you think you 
ought to refrain from exercising your 
fascinations on her young man?” 

“Really, Dick, I don’t know what 
you can think of me. Is Miss Graham 
engaged ?”’ 

“Rather; to young Haycraft of the 
Regiment.” 

“Ah, I fly at higher game,” said Ma- 
bel austerely. 

“So I should have guessed.” 

“Oh, Dick, have you seen the Com- 
missioner?’ cried Georgia. 

“Been closeted with him nearly: all 
morning.” 

“And was he very horrid?’ 

“By no means. He didn’t make any 
secret of his reforming intentions, but 
he gave me no hint as to his method of 
carrying them out. He only tells that 
sort of thing to casual fellow-travel- 
lers, I suppose. But I think he wished 
to make himself agreeable, and that I 
attribute to my having the honor of be- 
ing Miss Mabel North’s brother.” 

“Ah!” said Mabel wisely. 

Late that afternoon she and Georgia 
set forth to visit Mrs. Hardy, very 
much against Mabel’s will. She repre- 
sented that she had only parted from 
the good lady the day before, and had 
not the slightest desire to renew the 
acquaintance, but Georgia was firm. 

“We will only go in for a minute or 
two, for we must be back early to meet 
the Grahams, but I could not bear her 
to think herself slighted.” 

When they reached the missionary’s 
bungalow they found it in the throes of 
a general turn-out. The veranda was 
piled with furniture, and here Mrs. 
Hardy, a worn-looking little woman 
with a lined face, and thin gray hair 
screwed into an unbecoming knob, re- 
ceived them in the lowest possible 
spirits. She had always prophesied 
that the house would go to rack and 
ruin during her absence in England, 
and now she was convinced that it had. 
Only that morning she had discovered 











the fragments of her very best damask 
tablecloth doing duty as dusters, and 
three silver spoons were missing. More- 
over she believed she was on the verge 
of further discoveries that would com- 
pel her to dismiss at least half the ser- 
vants. Georgia’s inquiry after Mr. 
Hardy elicited the fact that he had a 
habit of having his meals served in his 
study, and reading while he partook of 
them, which was bound to have a pre- 
judicial effect on his digestion in the 
future, while Mrs. Hardy felt morally 
certain that he had gone to church in 
rags for many Sundays past. Yes, he 
had spoken very cheerfully of several 
interesting inquirers who had come to 
him of late, but Mrs. Hardy had, and 
would continue to have, grave doubts 
as to the genuineness of their motives. 
Georgia sighed and turned the conver- 
sation to the subject of the jour- 
ney from the coast, but this only 
opened the way for a fresh flood 
of forebodings. The new Com- 
missioner was bent on _ mischief, 
and the natives were perceptibly un- 
easy. Where they were not sullen, they 
were defiant, and Mrs. Hardy’s eagle 
eye foresaw trouble ahead. Seeing that 
reorgia was not entirely at one with 
her, she descended suddenly to details. 

“Ah, dear Mrs. North, I see you think 
I am a pessimist, but when you hear 
what I have to tell you—! Is—is Miss 
North in your confidence—politically 
speaking?’ with a meaning glance at 
Mabel. 

“Mrs. Hardy!” cried Georgia in as- 
tonishment. “Of course she is. Why 
not?” 

Mrs. Hardy bridled. “I am relieved 
to hear that Miss North is not so en- 
tirely taken up with the Commission- 
er as to have no thought for her dear 
brother’s interests,” she said acidly. 
“Well, I must tell you that I hear on 
good authority that Mr. Burgrave in- 
tends to allow Bahram Khan to return 
to Nalapur. In the course of his jour- 























ney he received in private a Hindu 
whom I recognized as Narayan Sing, 
the brother of the Nalapur Vizier Ram 
Sing, and I now hear that he has been 
closeted with him again to-day. Ram 
Sing has always been suspected of in- 
triguing for Bahram Khan’s return, 
and Narayan Sing has divided his time 
between them for years.” 

“Oh, but it’s quite impossible!” cried 
Georgia. “The Commissioner would 
never take such a step without consult- 
ing my husband, and Dick would never 
countenance it. Bahram Khan has 
sinned beyond forgiveness.” 

“I wish I could think so!” said Mrs. 
Hardy mysteriously. “We shall soon 
see, my dear Mrs. North. What, must 
you go? I wonder Major North likes 
you to drive that high dogeart. You 
will certainly have an accident some 
day.” 

“Odious woman!” cried Mabel, as the 
dogeart dashed down the road. “How 
can you endure her, Georgie? She is 
the very incarnation of spite.” 

“No, no—of hopelessness,” said 
Georgia. “The climate tires her, and 
her children are all settled at home, and 
she thinks Mr. Hardy is not appreciat- 
ed here. Dear old man! I wish you 
could have seen him, Mab. He is all 
patience and cheerfulness, and really it 
is a good thing that he has Mrs. Hardy 
to keep him within bounds. All our 
people and the native Christians love 
him, and even the mullahs who come 
to argue with him can’t succeed in hat- 
ing him. His learning is really wasted 
up here, and I don’t think he has had 
more than six baptisms of converts in 
the five years we have known him. 
We always say that the natives who 
become Christians here must be very 
earnest indeed, for Mrs. Hardy dis- 
courages them so conscieitiously be- 
forehand.” 

“Horrid old thing! spoiling her hus- 
band’s work!” cried Mabel. 

“No, not at all. He has been taken 
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And really, Mab, it 
is hard for us to urge these people to be 
baptized. The persecution is awful.” 
““Here—under English rule?” 
“Not from us, of course, but from 


in more than once. 


their own people. Two men have been 
lured across the frontier and murdered, 
and another had a false charge trumped 
up against him, and only just escaped 
hanging. It seems scarcely fair on our 
part unless we can get them away to 
another part of India.” 

“Well, Mrs. Hardy isn’t exactly a 
good example of the benefits of Chris- 
tianity. enough to frighten 
away any number of intending con- 


She is 


verts.” 

“And yet she is the staunchest friend 
possible at a pinch. I had rather have 
her with me in an emergency than any 
other woman I know.” 

“That’s because she likes you. She 
hates me, and would rejoice to make 
my life a burden to me. The idea of 


hinting that I would betray Dick to 
Mr. Burgrave! Wasn't it infamous? 


But who is Bahram Khan?” 

“He is the Amir of Nalapur’s nephew, 
and was intended to succeed to the 
throne, but to expedite matters he tried 
to poison both his uncle and Dick’s pre- 
decessor here, who had been obliged to 
scold him for some of his doings. The 
matter could not be absolutely proved 
against him, but he thought well to 
take refuge in Ethiopia, and has stayed 
there ever since. To guard against his 
returning, Dick advised the Amir _ to 
adopt another nephew, Bahadar Shah, 
as his successor, and he has done so. 
Bahram Khan is only about twenty- 
three now, but he married an Ethiopian 
lady of rank four years ago. His poor 
old mother, who is one of my Nalapur 
patients, was very sore at his arrang- 
ing it without consulting She 
remained at her brother’s court when 
her son escaped, for it was she who 
saved the lives of the Amir and Sir 
Henry Gaunt. She suspected her son’s 
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intentions, and tasted the food pre- 
pared for the banquet. It made her 
very ill, but she gave the warning, and 
Dr. Tighe was sent for post-haste in 
time to save her life. He was not al- 
lowed to see her, of course, but he gave 
directions.” 

‘“But do you think Mr. Burgrave will 
let Bahram Khan come back?” 

“Oh, no, it’s impossible. But I wish,” 
added Georgia, thoughtfully, “that I 
hadn’t been so emphatic In denying it 
to Mrs. Hardy. If anything happens 
now, she will know that Dick and the 
Commissioner are not in accord.” 

“But why shouldn’t she know?” 

“Because out here we have to stick 
together. Quarrel in private if you 
like, but present a united front to the 
enemy,” said Georgia sententiously, as 
she pulled up before her own veranda. 
Two horses, in charge of native grooms, 
were waiting at the door. 

“Our visitors have arrived before us,” 
said Mabel, and they hurried into the 
drawing-room to find an elderly man 
of soldierly appearance and a tall, yel- 
low-haired girl, waiting patiently for 
them. 

“I am afraid you will think us very 
rude for thrusting ourselves upon you 
so soon,” said Miss Graham, address- 
ing herself to Mabel, after Georgia had 
apologized for their absence, “but my 
father happened to have time to come 
with me to-day, and I was so very anx- 
ious to see you—” 

“How sweet of you!” murmured Ma- 
bel softly, as the visitor stopped sud- 
denly. 

“Because I want to ask you a favor,” 
finished Miss Graham. Her father 
laughed and Mabel looked politely in- 
terested. 

“T want you to be Queen of the Tour- 
nament next week, instead of me.” 

“Oh, Georgie,” cried Mabel, “and you 
said that life out here was modern and 
unromantic! Why, here we are plunged 
into the Middle Ages at once.” 
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“It is only my daughter’s poetical 
way of speaking of our annual Gym- 
khana,” explained Colonel Graham. 
“She has officiated so often that she 
feels shy. The fact is,” he added, turn- 
ing confidentially to Georgia, “Hay- 
craft has loafed about here so much 
that he’s wretchedly stale this year, 
and Flora can’t bear to give a prize to 
any one else.” 

“No, no, papa; what a shame!” cried 
Miss Graham, blushing. “You see, 
Miss North, I have really done it a 
good many times, and I’m sure every- 
body would like to see some one new. 
Besides, I am engaged, you know, and 
—and—” 

“And it would make it more realistic 
if the opposing heroes felt they were 
really struggling for the Queen’s fa- 
vor?” said her father. “Well, that’s 
easily managed. Intimate to Haycraft 
that unless he wins he’ll be obliged to 
resign you to the successful competi- 
tor.” 

“But why ask me?” said Mabel. 

“Because there’s no one else,” replied 
Miss Graham quickly. ‘No, I don’t 
mean that; but my father says I ought 
to ask the Commissioner to give the 
prizes and I don’t like him well enough. 
But he couldn’t possibly be offended if 
I asked you. It’s so obviously the 
proper thing.” 

“Now why?” asked Mabel again, and 
the other girl blushed once more. 

“I saw you yesterday when you rode 
past our house,” she said shyly, “and I 
knew at once that you were the right 
person.” 

Mabel smiled graciously. Such open 
admiration from one of her own sex 
was rare enough to be precious. “I am 
wondering what I should wear,” she 
said. “I have a little muslin frock—” 

“Oh!” said Miss Graham, evidently 
disappointed. “But perhaps—do you 
think I might see it?’ 

“If Georgie and Colonel Graham will 
excuse us for a moment,” said Mabel, 























rising, and she led the way to her own 
room, and summoned the smiling, 
brown-faced ayah whom she had 
brought from Bombay. 

“Oh!” cried Flora Graham again, 
when the “little muslin frock” was dis- 
played to her, but her tone was not 
now one of disappointment. The frock 
might be little, whatever that term 
might mean as applied to it, but it was 
not therefore to be despised. It was 
undoubtedly made of muslin, but it had 
an underdress of softest primrose silk, 
and the glories of frills and lace and 
primrose ribbon which decked it be- 
wildered her eyes. “It is lovely!” she 
said slowly, “and look how your ayah 
appreciates it. I wish mine had the 
chance of ever regarding one of my 
gowns with such reverential admira- 
tion! And what hat will you wear 
with it?” 

“They tried to make me have one 
swathed in white and primrose chif- 
fon,” said Mabel indifferently, “but I 
knew I could never wear that. I shall 
use this with it.” She indicated a large 
black picture hat. 

“That will be perfect,” said Miss 
Graham. “It’s the finishing touch. Oh, 
you will—you must give the prizes. 
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That gown would be wasted otherwise. 
You will do it, won’t you?” 

Mabel consented, yielding sweetly to 
the eager entreaties addressed to her, 
and in the talk that followed set her- 
self to gain an acquaintance with all 
the gaieties that were to be expected dur- 
ing the following week. When Georgia 
came to say that Colonel Graham was 
obliged to leave, the two girls were dis- 
cussing ball-dresses with the keenest 
interest. 

“IT can’t make Mabel out,” Georgia 
said to her husband that night. “Some- 
times she seems in such deadly earn- 
est, and yet she is as anxious as possi- 
ble to take part in everything that is 
going on.” 

“But why in the world 
she?” 

“It’s not that; but I can’t think why 
she should care for it.” 

“No, I suppose not. You never felt 
that it was absolutely necessary for 
you to play the fool for a bit, did you, 
Georgie? But Mab does—has periodi- 
cal fits of it, alternating with the dead- 
ly earnest. Let her alone to have her 
fling. She'll settle down some day, and 
it does no harm.” 

But Georgia was unconvinced. 


shouldn't 


(To be continued.) 
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Biographies of great artists are as a 
rule disappointing. They do not tell us 
what we chiefly wish to know—how it 
was they became great artists, what 
were the sources of their inspiration, 
when the sense of power first dawned 
upon them, what were the ideals which 
it was their ambition to portray. The 
story of a soul is ever hard to tell— 
to no one probably harder than to the 





man of artistic genius himself. The 
greater his genius the less likely is he 
to indulge in that self-consciousness, 
which delights in the analysis of its 
own impulses and strivings. For such 
analysis he has neither taste nor lei- 
sure, absorbed as he is sure to be in 
efforts to find expression for his 
thoughts and fancies in some outward 
and tangible form. From your true 
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artist, therefore, to whom his art is all 
in all, his self but the medium for let- 
ting his fellow-men see what his in- 
ward eye has seen, we are not likely to 
get his story. And thus it is that we 
are thrown back upon the works of 
great artists for suggestions as to their 
personal character, which inevitably 
finds its way into their works, and by 
which these are certain to be modified. 
Thus, even if we knew no more about 
Leonardo da Vinci, Tintoretto, Michael 
Angelo or Raphael, Hiindel, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart or Mendelssohn, than 
we know about Shakespeare, still we 
could from their works form a pretty 
clear idea of what manner of men they 
were, and of the ruling principles of 
their lives. The technical studies of 
men of genius, the incidents that gave 
a bias to their lives, their struggles, 
their defeats, their successes are very 
much like those of other men. They 
are not without interest, but they do 
not bring us into intimate communion 
with the qualities to which they owe 
their fame. 

But while this is true of painters, 
sculptors and musical composers, how 
much more difficult must it be for any 
writer to put clearly before us what 
it was that made the greatness of ac- 
tors of a former time. Their biogra- 
phies abound; but in most of these we 
seek in vain for any guide as to how 
the deep impressions upon their public 
were produced; how lights before un- 
dreamt of were thrown upon the text of 
the dramatist; how a character, which 
to the general reader seems hopelessly 
commonplace, was lifted into some- 
thing that charmed the imaginations 
and stirred the hearts of enthusiastic 
audiences; or how the fire and passion 
of the actor shook “the listening soul in 
the suspended blood.” We read of 
these things, and we know they were 


1 Helena Faucit (Lady Martin). By Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. With Por- 











realities, but we must take them upon 
trust, and picture to ourselves, as best 
we can, what was the inward force of 
character in the artist which formed 
the secret of his excellence. That se- 
cret unquestionably lay in his individu- 
ality. Gifts of person and of voice, no 
doubt, did much; but without a marked 
individuality, without the inspiration of 
a heart and soul of deep feeling, illu- 
minated by a vivid imagination, these 
would not have produced the marvel- 
lous effects of which we read in the 
histories of the theatres of Europe. 

A writer like Sir Theodore Martin, 
not inexperienced in the difficulties of 
biographical work, could not fail to ap- 
proach with hesitation the task of the 
biography now before us.* In one sense, 
no one was so peculiarly fitted for the 
task, for he was master of information 
that was not accessible to any other 
biographer; but, in another sense, the 
very intimacy of his relation to the sub- 
ject of the biography debarred him 
from the freedom of a purely independ- 
ent judgment. Of the merits of Helen 
Faucit, as she was known to the pub- 
lic on the stage, closely as he had stud- 
ied them, he could not himself speak. 
This must be done by others, and it 
could only be done through the medium 
of what was written of her in the con- 
temporary press, and in such portions 
of her correspondence as his wife had 
preserved. Of the woman as she was 
in his heart and home—his ‘‘other dearer 
life in life’ as she was known to be—it 
was not for him to speak, and so “bare 
his heart before the crowd.” Through- 
out this volume his suppression of self 
is remarkable; but nevertheless he has 
attained his object of placing before 
the world the picture of a great artist 
and a noble woman, and subtly indicat- 
ed the intellectual energy, the purity, 
refinement and elevation of _ spirit, 


traits. William Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London. 1900. 
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wherein lay the secret of the power by 
which she swayed the heart and quick- 
ened the imagination of her audiences. 
From her earliest years Helena Fau- 
cit’s mind was devoted to the study of 
Shakespeare, and in her own nature 
there were affinities which peculiarly 
fitted her for the living embodiment of 
his finest conceptions of woman’s na- 
ture, endowed as she obviously was 
with delicate sensitiveness to every 
mood of the great dramatist’s mind 
where woman was concerned. In her 
as in a mirror, every silent suggestion 
of his genius was caught and reflected. 
Her childhood was sad enough, save 
for happy years at school in Brighton 
and with a beloved sister. Much soli- 
tude was her portion, as it is of those 
in whom thought and imagination are 
destined to fine issues, and she pored 
over the book of Shakespeare’s plays 
when she was alone. The most impres- 
sive incident of those years was a meet- 
ing at Richmond with Edmund Kean. 
It was followed by a playful rehearsal 
in the Richmond theatre of the balcony 
scene in “Romeo and Juliet,” overheard 
by the manager of the theatre, with re- 
sults reaching throughout her life. 
Charles Kemble, sympathetic and ap- 
preciative, helped her to confidence in 
her rare powers. Never throughout her 
life did she acquire that confidence as 
a permanent gain, for, like all who are 
truly gifted with genius, she always 
saw something better to be attained 
than she did attain. Her audiences 
might think her work perfect—she 
never did. Her art depended on the 
breath that reached the chords of her 
heart and imagination. If it were 
laden with sympathy, the music came 
rich and full and various, like a miracle 
of response. Ill-health, which accom- 
panied her from childhood to old age, 
had no power to cripple her art. Her 
spirit suffered no ill-health, and could 
use the fragile frame as a mantle of 
which it was scarcely conscious. 
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Shakespeare was not in vogue when 
she began to act, and her first parts in 
public were never so truly in touch 
with her best mind as her later won- 
derful impersonations. Belvidera, Mrs. 
Haller, Margaret, Mrs. Beverley, Jane 
Shore, Florinda, forgotten heroines bur- 
dened with asthmatic sentimentality, 
neither human nor superhuman—they 
exacted sighs and shrieks; but on them 
such living, breathing actuality as she 
could give, and did give them, was 
thrown away. Julia in “The Hunch- 
back” was the best of them until Mr. 
Macready made his heroic venture for 
higher drama. How he fared, Sir Theo- 
dore Martin tells us in these pages. Af- 
ter a prelude of plays of the hour, he 
dared to produce a succession of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. Scarcely admitting it 
in words, he was conscious, in fact, of 
Helena Faucit’s power, and its essen- 
tial importance to his venture, and he 
taxed it to the uttermost. Katherine, 
Juliet, Portia, Desdemona, Constance of 
Bretagne fell to her in quick succession 
—parts demanding the most various 
treatment, the most strenuous self-sur- 
render to the inspirations which re- 
vealed each to her understanding. 
Troubled rather than relieved by ap- 
pearances in “La Valliére,” “The Sea 
Captain,” and “Ion,” and many other 
short-lived poetic dramas, in these as 
well as in her Shakespearean work she 
conquered her public, and triumphed 
over her own youth and delicate frame. 
For these handicapped her Constance, 
whose immortal sorrow she made sub- 
lime. Charles Kemble asked her to be 
Beatrice to his Benedick, on his fare- 
well appearance, and his confidence in 
her resources carried her buoyantly 
through the untried réle, and revealed 
her gift of graceful comedy. His gen- 
erous admiration is told in her own 
words, quoted from the “Letter on 
Beatrice,” which long years after ap- 
peared in Maga.’ 

2 February, 1885, 
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Browning’s “Strafford” was cour- 
ageously produced by Macready in 
1837, while the young poet’s name was 
known only to his peers. Miss Faucit 
acted Lucy Carlisle and gladdened him. 
For, like his Balaustion, she had, 


At first summons, oped heart, flung 
door wide 
At the new knocking, 


and was so skilled already in “Para- 
celsus,” that the working of his virile 
thought was luminous to her. But such 
thought is at first only for the few who 
can rise by kindred insight to its level. 
And Browning’s thought failed upon 
the stage from the difficulty of getting 
actors to understand it, and a public, 
beyond the choice gathering of a single 
night, to demand it. The poet never 
forgot her comprehension, and he and 
Miss Faucit were friends from that 
day. Many glimpses of him are given 
us in this book, touched with apprecia- 
tion, which is the ensign of the noble 
mind, and the hope of the world by 
which we live. 

Lytton Bulwer was the playwright 
par excellence of the later ’Thirties and 
the ’Forties, and Macready esteemed 
him highly enough to sandwich the 
“Lady of Lyons” with “Cymbeline” 
and “The Tempest.” Pauline, Imogen, 
Hermione, Cordelia and the Miranda 
were added to Miss Faucit’s repertory, 
and with drastic energy Macready piled 
upon her labors the unsympathetic part 
in “Richelieu,” following it 
with Rosalind in “As You Like It.” 
The latter was one of her favorite 
plays, and her exquisite conception of 
Rosalind was, as some must still re- 
member, a revelation to her audiences 
in later years. When it was first re- 
quired of her she was still enamored 
of sorrow and death, too young to love 
the sprightliness of the masquerading 
maiden. But time reconciles us to 


of Julie 


gladness, and time revealed to her 
the possibilities 


of what must have 
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been Shakespeare’s own favorite crea- 
tion. Her first audicnce was pleased, 
although not her best critic, nor herself, 
and this discontent was the stimulus to 
a richer impersonation. 

Mr. Macready’s experiment lasted till 
1843, and then came abruptly to an 
end, and Helen Faucit was flung upon 
her own resources. Her apprenticeship 
was over. Exacting as her manager 
had been—how exacting in the stress 
of work demanded from her it is al- 
most painful to see—his earnestness 
and exalted aims found response in 
her own. The school was a hard one; 
but it perfected the scholar, as much 
by its demand on her own initiative as 
by the spur of Macready’s acting, the 
influence of his high demands, the rare 
reward of his scanty praise. None the 
less he had a sincere regard for the girl- 
actress, whose seriousness equalled his 
own, although it was tempered by a 
graciousness and selflessness to which 
his nature was a stranger. 

The liberty in which she found her- 
self free to give full play to her own 
conceptions was grateful to her. Work 
for seven years had been relaxed so 
seldom—only, indeed, at times of ab- 
solute prostration—that it was in itself 
a joy to breathe unfettered by inces- 
sant toil. Edinburgh and Glasgow 
were the first scenes of her renewed 
activity, and in both she could act with- 
out the disquietude of an ever-present 
and ever-critical erigeant manager. In 
Edinburgh lived Mr. Theodore Martin, 
one of a company of young poets who 
loved pure literature, noble art and 
high endeavor. He had seen Miss Fau- 
cit in London, and had felt her intrinsic 
distinction, the presence of a quality of 
mind and heart which elevated voice, 
gesture and emotion. Edinburgh, or- 
dinarily critical and cool, warmed 
quickly up to delighted enthusiasm. 
Here was no mouthing and gesturing 
simulacrum, but a lovely, living reality, 
whether Pauline, Juliet or Rosalind. 




















“Martin,” said a friend, “I did not 
know I had a soul till I saw Helen Fau- 
cit.” The young poet sought, and was 
honored by her acquaintance, which 
grew to friendship, to love, to marriage. 
He has not recorded his own claims to 
Helen Faucit’s regard. Nothing is 
more noticeable about this book than 
the absence of its author from its pages. 
Only when he is the immediate cause 
of what befell his subject do we read 
of him at all. For this is biography, 
not journalism, and we hear more of a 
modern interviewer in his newspaper 
column purporting to concern another, 
than we do of Sir Theodore Martin in 
all this Life of Lady Martin. 

But no such reserve need stay our 
hand. He is now one of Maga’s oldest 
living contributors. He and Aytoun to- 
gether were thé “Bon Gaultier” whose 
ballads all read with delighted laugh- 
ter A large proportion of them was 
written by Theodore Martin. Already, 
in those days, he was not only an ac- 
complished classic, but also a master of 
most European languages. With Ger- 
man, indeed, his intimacy was so great 
as to put him in possession of the large 
literature it conveys, and its spell 
was upon him what time Maga 
was making known its master- 
pieces to the world. Goethe, domi- 
nant then, held him under some- 
thing of the demonic control which the 
great German exercised and understood 
in others. Theodore Martin’s transla- 
tion of “Faust,” though long of coming, 
was reckoned best of its generation 
when it did come. Of later achieve- 
ments what need to speak? His “Life 
of the Prince Consort” is the only one 
alluded to in this book, and that slight- 
ly, to explain Lady Martin’s first visit 
to Osborne; but those who know it will 
look to find in the present volume a 
biography of no ordinary excellence. 

3 Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads. With Il- 


lustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowgquill. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
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The House of Blackwood has been 
acquainted with him for more than half 
a century, his portrait hangs in “The 
Old Saloon,” and its members can put 
on record a long roll of incidents, each 
of which bears witness to the loyalty, 
the sincerity, the kindly humor, the 
charm of the man who has lived to 
paint for us so fascinating a portrait. 
No wonder that he gained Miss Fau- 
cit’s confidence, and became her corre- 
spondent for several years, until the 
deepening sympathy, the growing bond, 
made each essential to the other, and 
this “marriage of true minds” ripened 
into the sacrament of union for life. 

The fame which had gathered round 
her at Covent Garden, Haymarket and 
Drury Lane theatres was confirmed. It 
spread across the Channel, and was re- 
echoed from Paris, where she was rec- 
ognized as an artist of the first rank. 
Visits to Paris became ovations, and 
these reacted on her London and pro- 
vincial audiences. Something spiritual, 
an exquisite elusiveness, touched her 
maturer work with its miraculous 
charm. Not alone her grace of moye- 
ment, the glory of her voice, the men- 
tal sublety of her surrender to each va- 
ried part, impressed her critics; but a 
finer element than these, the vision that 
is of the soul, that comes of the saintly 
life. For such her life was, and in her 
early and later journals we find con- 
stant expression of that master-key to 
her marvellous influence. Thus, for ex- 
ample, did the young actress prepare 
for her first appearance at Covent Gar- 
den: “I feel much happier than I did 
and have more confidence in the assist- 
ance and support of the Almighty in 
my approaching trial, for without this 
what could my humble efforts achieve! 
Oh, how sincerely I pray it may be 
given to me!” And when it was over, 
she recorded: “I will now bless the Al- 
mighty for having supported me 
through my fearful trial, and try to go 
calmly to sleep.” And three years later, 
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reviewing their anxieties and encour- 
agements, she wrote: “Oh, what a host 
of thoughts and feelings, full of most 
deep anxiety and pain, come crowding 
upon my mind when I look back! But 
I trust the most powerful are those of 
true and humble gratitude to that great 
and all-merciful Power which has so 
far sustained and supported me in my 
anxious and difficult task, and at times, 
too, when deep mortifications, and per- 
haps merited, but at the same time 
most bitter censures, have made my 
steps falter, and quenched every spark 
of energy and strength within me. How 
then have I felt there was but one hand 
to lift me up, but one Power I could 
look to for support and succor! God 
grant to me in His great mercy a con- 
tinuance of that support and protection 
and His guidance and direction in all 
things!” She knew the ultimate source 
of all true art, and went thither straight 
for inspiration and strength. What 
wonder that her gifts were consecrated 
to the ennobling of those who saw her 
use them! Here lay the secret of her 
charm, and that spiritual grace which 
won reverence for those who had eyes 
to see. Froude said “she had the most 
beautiful mind he had ever met with.” 
Browning said that few guessed that 
“the spirit’s glory they hailed nightly” 
was the “sweetest, fairest, gentlest and 
completest, Shakespeare’s Lady’s, ever 
poet longed for.’ And young men of 
fashion discovered their souls when she 
acted. Her secret to-day would not 
only clear the stage of tedious frivolity, 
of the dreary caperings and high kick- 
ings which one man greets with empty 
laughter, and another with yawning; it 
would make the theatres a joy and re- 
freshment to the many who long for 
the revival of an _ intellectual stage. 
Might it be possible to conceive of ac- 
actresses who would take 


tors and 


their art from the hands of God with 
such simplicity and such solemnity as 
did Helen Faucit? 
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When she married, she was on all 
hands acknowledged to be the best ar- 
tist on the stage. Her Antigone, her 
Iphigenia, her Lady Macbeth, her Juli- 
et, Constance, Rosalind suffered and 
sinned, loved, jested and died as true 
to their prototypes as the needle to the 
north. Men felt the Greek maidens 
burdened with woe upon woe, in their 
unfathomable depths of love, anguish, 
fortitude, defiance and submission. 
Christopher North discarded all read- 
ings of Lady Macbeth for hers, “the 
true Lady Macbeth.” Her Hermione 
forgave with a majesty which only love 
could bestow. Wherever she appeared 
she found unstinted appreciation, but 
here in Scotland she is, and ever will 
be, “a name forever.” 

It was in 1851 that she married Mr. 
Theodore Martin in St. Nicholas Church 
at Brighton. The most perfect mar- 
riages seem only possible to the great- 
est natures. Swift as the flash of 
thought, Tennyson and his wife, Rob- 
ert and Elizabeth Browning, occur to 
the memory as instances. Perhaps it 
is an attribute of greatness to choose 
infallibly, to serve faithfully, to love 
unswervingly. Such a marriage was 
this, and in it Helen Faucit found a 
rest and peace which, after the exces- 
sive labor of her early years, she sorely 
needed. Home became the best place 
in the world, where the best things 
awaited her after her flights to and fro. 
Together they visited many lands— 
Italy again and again—and after some 
years they built themselves a summer 
home in Wales, where the air of moun- 
tain and river and the delights of her 
own garden revived her more than the 
long days of travel. 

A year after their marriage found 
them at No. 31 Onslow Square, where 
they had Thackeray and his daughters 
for neighbors. An illustrious circle in- 
deed was theirs, and its members move 
in and out of the story as they did in 
the years of their coming and going. 
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Thackeray was often in the neighbor 
house, and had his favorite corner in 
its library, where some exquisite little 
pictures, full of simple pathos—French 
in their origin, and finished with 
French skill and delicacy—were hung. 
Round the dinner-table men sat whose 
table-talk made dining a delight, and 
who needed to fear no traitor in their 
midst, avid of “copy’—Thackeray, 
Helps, Kingsley, Froude, Sir Frederic 
Burton and Dean Stanley, and in later 
years, Robert Browning, Dante Ros- 
setti, Matthew Arnold, Huxley, John 
Millais, General Sir Edward Hamley 
and Henry Irving. Nor were gifted 
women without an honored place there. 
Lady Augusta Stanley, George Eliot, 
Anna Swanwick, Mary Anderson, Ger- 
aldine Jewsbury, were free of the 
house, and many others of whom rec- 
ords are not wanting in this book. Of 
Browning, indeed, and of George Eliot, 
there is much reminiscence. And of 
one, greatest in the land which daily 
thanks the King of kings for her living 
presence, there is frequent mention. 
The Queen knew and appreciated Hel- 
en Faucit, and from the day when the 
royal yacht was sent to fetch her to 
Osborne—where Mr. Martin, from an 
accident was invalided for weeks in 
January, 1868—to the day thirty years 
later when, after years of suffering, 
Lady Martin’s gentle spirit was “ri- 
pened to dwell with God’s”—the Queen’s 
gracious hospitality was extended to 
her again and again at Osborne and 
Windsor Castle, and by gifts and 
remembrance she was made to feel 
that all concerning her interested the 
Sovereign whom she loved. Only a 
few hours before she passed away came 
the Queen’s last telegram of inquiry; 
and on her coffin her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative laid a wreath of lovely flow- 
ers inscribed by her Majesty’s own 
hand, “A mark of sincere regret from 
Victoria R.I.” 

“Shakespeare’s Lady” she was in 
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every sense. Faithful as Hermione, 
loving as Juliet, noble as Portia, gay 
as Rosalind, pathetic as Imogen, duti- 
ful as Cordelia, she appealed best to 
the best, and drew her joy from their 
sympathy and understanding. And for 
greater recompense she had love that 
measured with Shakespeare’s love, 
which 


alters not with Time’s brief hours and 
weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of 
doom. 


Only one feature of the biography 
tempts to censure, and that is faint, 
because the obvious reason goes far to 
protect it. This is the somewhat co- 
pious use of press-criticisms. These 
appear throughout the volume from the 
description of her first appearance at 
Covent Garden down to her withdraw- 
al from the stage. One is tempted to 
wish that Sir Theodore Martin had dis- 
tilled the quintesscence of these, and 
had presented them in his own words. 
But reflection serves as a reminder that 
in his case this was scarcely possible. 
It was necessary to elaborate the grow- 
ing impression made upon the best dra- 
matic critics of Helen Faucit’s day, in 
their own language, often very admi- 
rable, in order that the development of 
her powers might not be exhibited in 
a panegyric by one whose opinion could 
not escape from partiality, but be de- 
picted stage after stage by those who 
witnessed it, and whose growing recog- 
nition and admiration were impersonal. 

Her diaries and private letters form 
another important source of material; 
while letters addressed to her from 
many quarters, amongst them from 
such writers as George Eliot and Rob- 
ert Browning, give delightful variety. 
A further source is her own beautiful 
book of Letters on Some of Shake- 
speare’s Female Characters,‘ dedicated 
*#On Some of Shakespeare’s Female Char- 


acters. By Helena Faucit, Lady Martin. Wm 
Blackwood & Sons. 
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to the Queen, and full of autobiographi- 
cal details. These Letters appeared 
first in Maga, and their initiative came 
from Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, who, 
very seriously ill, appealed to her 
friend to write, and prevailed. So to 
Miss Jewsbury we are indebted for this 
exquisite gallery of portraits, which in 
some measure perpetuates Helen Fau- 
cit’s mind upon the impersonations that 
made her famous. 

There is need to revive the memory 
of such an one as Helen Faucit in an 
age when bold and unfastidious impres- 
sionism draws crowded houses, and 
even those who appeal to the remnant 
who will not bow their knee to the bas- 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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er Baals have to trust for their enjoy- 
ment rather to the charm of gorgeous 
scenery than to refined and convincing 
art. It was her power of impersona- 
tion that occupied the critic’s pen, not 
the superb mise-en-scéne, which makes 
the actor’s role almost ancillary rather 
than primary. She was “Shakespeare’s 
Lady,” and will long be remembered as 
one, “whose life had been devoted to 
the task of bringing home to the minds 
and hearts of the people of the three 
kingdoms, by the living commentary 
of speech and action, what she con- 
ceived was in Shakespeare’s mind when 
he drew his finest female characters.” 





MISS LUTIMER’S RESENTMENT. 


I. 


With his back resolutely turned on 
the door of the conservatory, Sir Wilby 
Dane seemed almost passionately ab- 
sorbed in the disquisition on the moral 
and social effects of School Board edu- 
cation, which formed one of Mrs. Luti- 
mer’s favorite after-dinner threnodies. 
When his elegant hostess paused at in- 
tervals, with a triumphant appeal for 
corroboration of her gloomy deductions, 
he could hear the rhythmic swing of 
the rocking-chair in which Jean Luti- 
mer sat, so pictorially, just within the 
doorway of the conservatory, the ripple 
of her laughter, and the mellow mur- 
mur of her companion’s brogue. It 


was evident that Lieutenant-Colonel 


Michael O’Flynn, V.C., was making 
himself agreeable. 
Mrs. Lutimer’s maternal eye more 


than once rested in placid tolerance on 
the picture which Sir Wilby was trying 
so hard to ignore, and at these mo- 


ments he could see, reflected in her face 


as in a mirror, the little square recess, 
with its background of palms and tree- 
ferns, its pendant Chinese lanterns; in 
the centre, Jean, with her fair hair 
and shimmering frock of white mous- 
seline de soie, and seated on a footstool 
at her side, the Colonel, Micky Flynn, 
with his clean-cut, sunburned face up- 
turned and his white teeth gleaming in 
frequent smiles. Sir Wilby Dane—Bill 
Dane—had known the Colonel for fif- 
teen years. Until he came of age, just 
four years ago, the Colonel had been 
his guardian. If Bill himself had 
changed in these fifteen years, it was 
not in his admiration for the distin- 


guished soldier—an admiration which 
amounted to hero-worship. Physically, 


Bill had certainly changed, while Micky 
(even the newspapers referred to him 
by this name, which, indeed, had al- 
most acquired the dignity of a title) 
had flung the fifteen years over his 
shoulder as lightly as a girl tosses a 
rose. Before Micky reached thirty, his 
black hair was already frosted lightly 





























with tips of silver; now, as then, the 
fire of his dark eyes, the readiness of 
his smile, flatly contradicted any such 
suggestion of the flight of youth. 

“All the same,” Bill reflected under 
cover of Mrs. Lutimer’s peroration, 
“Micky must be getting on. And he’s 
not a marrying man. And yet—” If 
he had expressed the sentiment which 
his loyalty veiled discreetly in a sigh, 
it would have amounted briefly to a 
regret that he had not left the Colonel 
to tramp his ancestral bogs in County 
Kerry, instead of luring him, with em- 
bellished reports of partridge-driving, 
to spend a fortnight with him here at 
Wilby, the historic home of the Danes 
in Berkshire. It had seemed so natu- 
ral to the young man, who had never 
taken a serious step in life without 
talking it over with his hero, to accept 
it as almost inevitable that he should 
make Micky acquainted with Jean 
Lutimer, now that, in imagination at 
least, he had committed himself defi- 
nitely to perhaps the most serious step 
of all. The catalogue of Micky’s ac- 
complishments would be an _ offence 
against brevity. As a special service 
officer, he was the pet and terror of the 
War Office; as a skirt-dancer, he had 
been favorably compared with Letty 
Lind. It is pertinent, perhaps, to add 
that his management of the Wilby 
estates during Bill’s minority had re- 
sulted (thanks to a masterly rearrange- 
ment of mortgages) in an increase of 
the net rental by more than fifty per 
cent. If he had omitted to find a wife, 
it was probably for the same reason 
that accounted for his failure to ex- 
tract rents from his Irish tenants, 
namely, that hitherto he had never ad- 
dressed his genius to the endeavor. 

Sir Wilby’s meditations were inter- 
rupted presently by the familiar sound 
of the cuckoo-clock in the hall. It was 
eleven o’clock; the vicar and his wife 
had long since departed; and Bill had 
learned from experience thatthe guest 
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who lingered in Mrs. Lutimer’s draw- 
ing-room for many minutes after this 
hour would run the risk of seeing his 
hostess speed his parting with the de- 
plorable reminder of a yawn. He had 
hardly risen from his chair when Miss 
Lutimer and the Colonel came forward 
into the light of the drawing-room. 

“I do think you might,” Miss Luti- 
mer protested plaintively, throwing a 
smiling glance over her shoulder at the 
Colonel. 

Might?” Mrs. Lutimer echoed. “Jean, 
I hope you haven’t been making your- 
self troublesome.” 

The girl interrupted Micky’s gallant 
protestations. “I dare say I have,” 
she said calmly. “But Colonel O’F lynn 
is so unkind; he won’t tell me anything 
about how he won his V.C.” 

Mrs. Lutimer smiled tolerantly. “Per- 
haps, some day,” she suggested with 
amiable vagueness. “And hasn’t Sir 
Wilby told us dozens of times?” 

“Oh, yes,” the girl admitted, con- 
temptuously. “But he wasn’t there.” 

“You may depend he would have got 
one too if he had been,” the Colonel 
declared. “And I'll be bound he hasn’t 
told you how it really happened—I 
mean about my ’baccy-pouch?” he add- 
ed, turning to Bill with a glance of in- 
terrogation. 

“Oh, I don’t believe in the ‘baccy- 
pouch,” Bill smiled. 

“Fact,” the other nodded gravely. 
“You see,” he explained, addressing 
himself to Mrs. Lutimer, “when we 
were scooting down the hill, and some 
one said that Tommy Manton was hit 
and left behind, I remembered that 
Tommy had got my ’baccy-pouch. And 
I valued that ’baccy-pouch!” the Col- 
onel heaved a sigh full of sentiment. 

“A present?” Miss Lutimer suggest- 
ed, with an air elaborately careless. 

“Yes. From—from a favorite sister.” 

“Never knew you had any sisters, 
Micky,” Bill put in, with evident sur- 
prise. 
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“Dozens,” the Colonel continued hur- 
riedly. “In—in a manner of speaking. 
And of course I had to go back for that 
pouch—couldn’t possibly leave it for 
those infernal Boers. And I wasn’t 
such a fool as to stop to turn out Tom- 
my’s pockets—not much; se I just 
brought him along, don’t you see?” 

“Under a storm of builets,” Jean 
murmured, with a little shiver of ad- 
miration. 

“Oh, well, J was all right,” the Col- 
onel declared cheerfully. “Old Tommy 
on my back, stopping all the bullets. 
Tommy ought to have had the V.C., but 
the C.O. got the wrong pig by the ear 
as usual.” 

Bill laughed. “I think 
well cling to my version,” he suggested 
as he said good-night to Mrs. Lutimer. 

In the hall the men paused to light 
cigars. Bill, struggling unassisted into 
his overcoat, watched Jean pensively 
as she ministered to the Colonel’s need 
with a lighted match. 

“Are you coming up to play tennis 
to-morrow?” he enquired, as Jean, with 
her eyes still fixed on the Colonel's 
cigar, handed him the match-box. 

The girl considered the suggestion 
gravely. “But aren’t you going to 
shoot?’ 

“Only in the morning, I think,” said 
Bill, glancing at the Colonel for con- 
firmation. 

“Of course,” said Micky promptly. 
“Partridges in the morning, tennis in 
the afternoon. Say that you'll come, 
Miss Lutimer, and it’s to the afternoon 
that I’ll be looking forward all the 
day.” 

“T shall like it very much,” the girl 
declared demurely. 

“Nice little girl,” said the Colonel, 
genially, as the two men followed the 
red tips of their cigars down the vague 
sweep of the carriage-drive. “How do 


you may as 


you get on with old Thornton now? 
Ever get any rent out of him?’ 
Bill was silent for a moment. “About 
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Jean—Miss Lutimer,” he put in sudden- 
ly. “Perhaps I—oh, do you mind talk- 
ing about her? Do you think it’s cheek, 
my interfering?” 

“Interfering?” echoed the other 
blankly. “Your interfering? How can 
I see what you mean in the dark? And 
is it talk? Why, I’d talk about her or 
any girl till the crack of doom. Pro- 
ceed, my Bilby.” 

“Of course it’s quite natural,” Bill 
continued hurriedly. “And I know you 
didn’t realize that I—that I had any in- 
tentions—” 

“The devil I didn’t!” 

“Well, I had thought that you might 
have inferred it from my letter.” 

“Oh, I inferred all right,” said the 
Colonel happily. “And you might doa 
deal worse. Has the girl any dollars, 
Bill? I know you wouldn’t think of it; 
but when you’re my age—” 

“Dollars?” Bill put in sharply. “What 
do you mean? I—I beg your pardon, 
Micky, but I wish you would tell me 
straight whether you— You see I nev- 
er thought of you as a marrying man.” 

“What?’ the other gasped. “It’s not 
me you want to be marrying, is it?” 

“Oh,” Bill groaned. “I’m not joking. 
Can’t you tell me straight whether— 
whether your attentions to Miss Luti- 
mer mean anything? Only tell me, and 


I'll clear out and not say another 
word—” 
The Colonel's laughter rang out 


frankly in the darkness. 

“Oh, Bill,” he protested brokenly, “it 
isn’t nice of you to be making fun of 
the old man. And you know you asked 
me to be nice to her.” 

“To the Lutimers,” Bill murmured. 

“Well, it seemed to come most natu- 
ral to be nice to the poor little girl, 
while you were holding such elevated 
discourse with mamma.” 

“Then, do you mean—that you don't 
mean anything?” 

“IT mean to be godfather, and I mean 
that the future Lady Dane shal] like 
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me well enough to ask me to dinner 
once in a blue moon.” 

“No doubt I’m an awful idiot,’ the 
other declared more cheerfully. “But,” 
he sighed, “I suppose you don’t realize 
that any girl is bound to think you 
worth twenty of me.” 

“Get. along with you,” the Colonel 
protested. “Girls aren’t such fools as 
you think. They know the difference 
between the right side of thirty and 
the wrong side of forty.” 

“It is a fact, all the same,” Bill main- 
tained lugubriously. “And you are, too, 
even apart from the—the romance, your 
V.C., and all that—and then, you’re a 
celebrity. Any girl would see it.” 

“Bill,” said the other solemnly, “if 
you go on insulting me and making a 
fool of a man who’s old enough to be 
your in loco parentis and all the rest of 
it, ’'ll go back to Derrynane to-morrow, 
so I will.” 

“Hang it!” the younger man contin- 
ued suddenly, after an interval of si- 
lence, ““you must have noticed yourself 
that for the last week, ever since you 
came, she hasn’t had a word or a look 
for me. It was very different before. 
I don’t blame her, but it’s hard all the 
same.” 

“Well, I'll be off, Bill. That’s sim- 
ple.” 

“And leave her to think about you, 
and read about you in these infernal 
newspapers.” 

“What! and you on the spot? It isn’t 
much time she ought to have for think- 
ing and reading the newspapers—not if 
you know your business, Bill—which 
I’m beginning to misdoubt.” 

“I haven’t had your experience,” the 
other admitted gloomily. 

“Now don’t be nasty. Then I'll stay 
and make love to Mrs. Lutimer.” 

“Yes.” Bill caught at the suggestion 
eagerly. “Ease it off gently, don’t you 
know.” 

The Colonel chuckled softly. “It’s 
ridiculous, all the same, and I don’t be- 
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lieve a word of it. But if it’s any satis- 
faction to you I'll sacrifice myself in 


the noblest way. Say the word, and 
I'll black my face and play the tam- 
bourine before the entire village at the 
next Penny Reading. Or, there’s my 
masterly impersonation of Chinberg 
the White-nosed Choctaw, that’s rather 
calculated to nip a_ tender senti- 
ment—”’ 

Bill interrupted him with a doleful 
sigh. “Hang it, Micky, can’t you un- 
destand that I’m serious?” 

The Colonel shook his head. “That's 
the worst of you. Why can’t you be 
cheery? Particularly, as it’s all such 
infernal nonsense—about me I mean.” 

“Oh, it may be nonsense,” Bill re- 
joined darkly as they passed through 
the gateway of Wilby. “But—of course 
you understand that I’m not annoyed 
with you?” 

“Well, that’s a mercy,” said the Col- 
onel happily. 


II, 


It was late in the afternoon of the next 
day when Sir Wilby Dane escaped from 
the anxious confidences of his steward. 
Making his way to the tennis-lawn, he 
found Mrs. Lutimer slumbering peace- 
fully in a basket-chair, under the shad- 
ow of a walnut-tree. The Colonel and 
Miss Lutimer were less conspicuous, 
and indeed at first invisible; but the 
sound of their voices came to him pres- 
ently from the farther side of the tall 
yew hedge which bounded one side of 
the lawn, and with the assistance of 
this clue, he descried them seated on 
the marble rim of a tinkling fountain. 
The Colonel hailed him cheerfully. 

“Oh, how do you do?” said Jean, 
meeting his eyes rather defiantly. “We 
have played ever so many games—a 
whole set—and we were—we were—” 

“Looking for a ball which I skied 
over the hedge,” Micky interposed. 
“Fact is. I’m too old for tennis. Miss 
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Lutimer simply took tea with me. Six 
games to two, wasn’t it?” 

“I don’t believe you were trying,” the 
girl murmured. 

“Oh, wasn’t 1?” the Colonel protest- 
ed, winking at Sir Wilby reassuringly. 
“Did all I knew; and if I don’t have 
rheumatism to-morrow [’'m a Dutch- 
man. Now what I should really like 
would be to see you two young people 
make a match of—that is, play a game, 
while I talk to Mrs. Lutimer under the 
spreading chestnut-tree. At my age 
an easy-chair—” 

“Oh!” the girl interposed quickly. 
“Bill and I have played hundreds of 
games; that wouldn’t be amusing at 
all.” 

“Certain want of originality,” Bill 
admitted grimly. “Don’t be lazy, 
Micky. Why sbouldn’t we have a three- 
handed game?” 

“Delighted,” said the Colonel. 
I’m really no good at it, 
tackling the two of you—” 

Jean picked up the Colonel’s racquet 
and offered it to him eagerly. “Come 
along,” she insisted. “Of course Bill 
must play against us, and I’m sure we 
can beat him.” 

The set proved a long one. If in the 
end victory rested with Sir Wilby it 
was due to the Colonel’s bungling 
rather than to any supernatural bril- 
liance on the part of the conqueror. 

“Anything else I can do, dear boy?” 
Micky murmured in an anxious “aside” 
as, after a stroke of glaring clumsiness, 
he drew near to his opponent at the 
net. Bill shook his head despairingly. 
Reflection, in the stilly watches of a 
sleepless night, had filled him with a 
profound mistrust of the efficacy of 
Micky’s promised campaign of disillu- 
sionment. It was all .very well for 
Micky to discontinue his attentions 
now; the mischief was done. Bill shook 
his head. He knew what women were. 
The more brutal the Colonel was—and 
his brutality was only comparative, af- 
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ter all—the more piqued, and even at- 
tracted, Jean would be. These women! 
He smiled contemptuously as he saw 
that Micky was allowing the girl to 
pick up the errant balls; he frowned 
when Micky, deliberately attempting 
and missing an easy stroke which he 
ought to have left to his nimble part- 
ner, punctuated his failure with a the- 
atrical “damn.” And the worst of it 
was that Jean, flushed a little, and at 
moments needlessly concerned about 
the becoming disorder of her hair, had 
never looked so adorably pretty. 

The game was followed by tea. Re- 
jecting Bill’s proffered cigarette-case, 
the Colonel, with an air of truculent 
indifference to possible feminine objec- 
tions, produced and filled with tobacco 
of ominous blackness an ancient and 
almost vociferous briar-root pipe. 

“What a dear pipe!” Miss Lutimer 
sighed. “Such a lovely polish, and so 
much more sensible than those foolish 
cigarettes! And, oh, Colonel O’Flynn, 
can that be the tobacco-pouch—the his- 
toric one? May I—won’t you let me 
hold it in my hand? I'll be so careful.” 

The Colonel shifted uneasily in his 
creaking basket-chair. “It’s a different 
one altogether,” he said brusquely. 
“*Baccy-pouches don’t last forever.” 

“You don’t like them embroidered 
with initials, I suppose?” the girl pur- 
sued a little timidly, while Bill aided 
Mrs. Lutimer in her _ struggles 
with a_ refractory spirit-lamp. “I— 
I worked one once for—for my broth- 
er—” 

“Hate ’em,” Micky rejoined. “Waste 
of time embroidering *baccy-pouches. 
Only spoils ’em, and think of the socks 
you might darn in the time.” 

Bill avoided the Colonel’s eyes. “I 
like them embroidered,” he declared, 
touching caressingly in his pocket the 
pouch which Jean had given him on his 
last birthday. “Something more per- 
sonal about them.” 

Jean shot a quick glance at him, col- 
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oring a little. “I can’t think,” she put 
in hurriedly, addressing the Colonel, “I 
can’t understand how an officer can 
ever lead this soldiers in a charge 
against the enemy. To go in front, all 
alone, with no one at your side—oh, I 
can’t imagine how any one can be so 
brave! And I suppose—oh, I know—you 
have done it dozens of times.” 

The Colonel laughed scornfully. “And 
you would have done the same if you’d 
been there. Why, good heavens! can’t 
you see that if you’re in front of a 
howling mob with fixed bayonets 
you’ve simply got to go on in front of 
them or be spiked.” 

“It—it doesn’t seem right,” Mrs. Luti- 
mer murmured vaguely. “A British 
officer—his men ought always to rally 
round him in a loyal square.” 

“Oh, mamma!” the girl protested, 
“how could they charge in a square?” 

“I don’t profess to understand mili- 
tary tictacs—tactics, I should say,” 
Mrs. Lutimer declared with dignity. 

“And you know your men wouldn’t 
have—have spiked you,” Jean pursued, 
“when they must have just adored 
you.” 

“Hated me like poison, I expect. Blue 
funk all the time, I can tell you. What 
sort of grass-cutter do you use, 
Bill?” 

Mrs. Lutimer began to bestow her knit- 
ting in the capacious bag from which 
she was inseparable. “I think I heard 
the pony-carriage?’ she suggested, 
turning to her daughter. “We mustn’t 
keep Bulbul waiting or I know he'll be 
naughty in the village.” 


III. 


Three days later Bill was speeding 
his parting guest at the railway station. 
As he thrust a bundle of ephemeral lit- 
erature through the window of the Col- 
onel’s smoking carriage, he realized 
that Micky was eyeing him pensively. 
“You're not feeling injured, Bill—or— 
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or anything of that sort?’ the Colonel 
said suddenly. 

“My dear fellow,” Bill protested with 
suspicious gruffness, “how could I be? 
I wish you could have stayed a bit 
longer; you know that, don’t you? I 
shall miss you, Micky, particularly 
as—” He sighed. “Oh, well.” 

The Colonel stroked his chin thought- 
fully. “ I wouldn’t worry,” he suggest- 
ed presently. “It will all come right in 
time, and even if it doesn’t—” 

Bill interrupted him. “You can’t hon- 
estly say that she has shown a single 
sign of caring twopence for me.” 

“Ah!” nodded the other wisely. “But 
what does that prove? They’re artful, 
Bill—the pretty wretches—and it isn’t 
a chance that one has at all, at all.” 
The train gave a warning jerk, and as 
it began to move, the Colonel, shaking 
Bill’s proffered hand, added quickly, 
“and she’s very pretty and nice, and 
it’s glad I’d be to wish you joy; but 
after all I’m not sure that you wouldn’t 
be well out of it—” 

Bill shook his head with a somewhat 
forlorn smile. “Good-bye,” he nodded. 

When he left the station, he contem- 
plated his dogceart for a few seconds ir- 
resolutely before he decided that 
he would walk, and ordered the expect- 
ant groom to drive home. A sudden 
thought occurred to him. Jean had 
gone into Oxford in the morning to 
shop. The train which would bring 
her back in time for tea was now al- 
most due. He re-entered the station, 
and gazed at the wares of the bookstall 
with absent eyes. For the hundredth 
time he contrasted bitterly Jean’s cold- 
ness of the past fortnight with the 
short-lived radiance of the days which 
had preceded Micky’s arrival. It was 
impossible to deny that, from that mo- 
ment, the girl had changed; and it was 
only natural and inevitable. Who was 
he to challenge comparison with a man 
like Micky? The jarring clash of the 
falling signal called his eyes quickly to 
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the “up” line. A plume of smoke 
swelled and drifted above the cutting; 
there was the engine; the train; the 
doors opened noisily; from a carriage 
near the centre Miss Lutimer stepped 
delicately to the platform, intent upon 
an armful of small parcels. She start- 
ed perceptibly as he greeted her; 
smiled, blushing a little, then frowned. 

“I’ve been seeing the Colonel off,” 
Bill explained, as he took possession of 
the parcels, 

The girl glanced at him enquiringly. 
“I didn’t know he was going. He—he 
might have said good-bye.” 

“We stopped at your house on the 
way to the station. It was quite un- 
expected. Telegram from the War 
Office—only came just before lunch- 
eon.” 

“You will miss him, I should think.” 

“Yes,” Bill nodded. They had walked 
more than a hundred yards in silence 
before he added, “But not nearly so 
much as I have missed you.” 

Jean quickened her steps a 
averting her face from him. 

“How wonderfully simple and—and 
young he is,” she put in carelessly; “like 
a particularly nice and amusing school- 
boy.” 

“He has been very good to me,” Bill 
declared gravely. “There’s no one like 
Micky, and I’m very fond of him.” 

“Yes.” There was a touch of hard- 
ness in the girl’s voice. “And you at- 
tach great importance to his opinion— 
his advice.” 

“Oh, yes,” Bill admitted. “You know 
what a lot he did for the estate while 
I was under age.” 

“And—and things in general,” Jean 
pursued. 

“Things?” 

Jean frowned. “I mean—his advice 
about things in general—you defer to 
=” 

“T don’t suppose I could have better,” 
the other conceded, vaguely puzzled. 


little, 


His bewilderment was increased when 
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the girl turned on him suddenly with 
flashing eyes. 

“I hate Colonel 
clared vehemently. 

“Oh!” Bill gasped. “And I thought—” 

“Never mind what you thought. And 
I don’t want to talk about him any 
more.” 

“Very well,” 
“then we won't.” 

“Oh!” the girl interposed quickly. 
“Why aren’t you angry with me, why 
—why don’t you shake me?” 

They had reached the gateway at the 
end of the bridle-path which formed 
the short cut to Mrs. Lutimer’s house, 
and the girl halted while Bill fumbled 
with the clumsy wooden latch. An 
anxious smile hovered on the young 
man’s sunburned face, and he glanced 
at his companion with a gleam of in- 
telligence. 

“That means that you want to shake 
me,” he suggested timidly. “You may 
if you like. But I wish—” 

“T really needn’t take you out of your 
way,” Jean put in coldly. 

Bill ignored the interruption. “I wish 
you were more as you were a fort- 
night ago.” 

The girl glanced at him_ sharply. 
“That was before the Colonel came.” 

“Yes. But—why should that make 
any difference—particularly since—” 

“Since—” Jean echoed as he paused. 

“Since you hate him.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. “I 
thought we weren’t going to talk about 
him any more?” 

“I’m sorry that everything I say 
seems to offend you—particularly as I 
haven't finished yet by a long way.” 

Jean was silent, gazing intently at 
the tip of her shoe as it rested on the 
lowest bar of the gate. 

“A fortnight ago,” Bill continued in 
a low voice, “I thought you cared for 
me a little, and I had made up my 
mind, that day when we rode back 
from Underwoods together, to take the 


O’Flynn,” she de- 


said Bill patiently, 

















next opportunity of telling you that— 
that I love you, and asking you to mar- 
ry me.” 

The girl’s hand fluttered for a mo- 
ment towards her breast, and she drew 
in her breath sharply. 

“Thank you,” she murmured with 
difficulty, “‘for—for telling me of the 
honor I have missed.” 

“Jean—Jean,” he pleaded. “What 
have I done that you should be so 
cruel? You know that I love you—you 
know that it is nothing new.” He 
paused, biting his lips. “Did you mean 
—just now—that you hate me?” 

The girl raised her eyes for a mo- 
ment, meeting the compelling gaze of 
his. 

“No,” she said almost humbly. 

His face and voice lost something of 
their sternness. 

“Oh, Jean, Jean,” he sighed, “I wish 
you would marry me.” As he spoke he 
questioned the girl’s downcast face 
with wistful eyes. 

“You—you’re not thinking of now,” 
she faltered, “but of—a fortnight ago.” 

“I mean now,” he put in quickly. 
“Can’t we-—you—forget that  fort- 
night?’ 

A rook flew overhead, and the girl 
watched its flight with absent eyes. 
Then a flush of color tinged the pale- 
ness of her face. 

“Then did the Colonel say you might 
as well?” she demanded abruptly. 

Bill groaned. “I don’t understand 
you. You can’t suppose I should care 
twopence what he said or thought— 
about this.” 


Temple Bar. 
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After a moment the girl glanced at 
him shyly, with a new light in her eyes, 
“Don’t you think it’s getting late?” 


she hazarded. “Mamma will be won- 
dering—” 

He clasped her hand as it lay on the 
topmost bar of the gate. 

“Jean,” he murmured, “Jean!” 

“You'll drop my parcels,” she sighed 
happily. 

“But—you haven't said—” 

“Oh,” she protested. “Are you sure— 
when I’ve been so horrid?” 

“It was my fault,” he declared mag- 
nificently. “I don’t understand, but 
I’m sure it was.” 

When they reached Mrs. Lutimer’s 
house the girl turned to her companion 
with a quick little gesture of appeal. “I 
do want you to understand,” she said. 
“I know I’ve been horrid; but you don’t 
know how dreadful it was to feel that 
I was being inspected—that you want- 
ed advice before you could—make up 
your mind.” 

“Oh, darling!” Bill protested, with in- 
stant comprehension. “But you know, 
don’t you, that my mind was made up 
long before?” 

“I suppose so,” Jean conceded. “And 
—if it’s any satisfaction to you—I don’t 
really hate your friend quite so much 
as I thought.” 

“Poor old Micky!” the other smiled. 
“And you—you do love me a little?” 

Jean’s sigh was eloquent of happi- 
ness. “I think I’ve told you quite 
enough for one day,” she murmured, 
as she dropped her eyes before the kiss 
which she read in his. 
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Lord Rosebery’s Great Speech. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S GREAT SPEECH.* 


There are two minds in Lord Rose- 
bery, the one which governs his action 
and the other which generates his 
thoughts, and it is as difficult to regard 
the latter without admiration as to feel 
for the former anything but a pity not 
always untinctured with scorn. ‘There 
is sO much literary power in the man 
and so little real grit. He seldom mis- 
apprehends a situation, and almost 
never misdescribes one, but his method 
of dealing with that situation inspires, 
in us at least, no particle of confidence. 
Hither his brilliant ideas never solidify 
into convictions or, which is much 
more probable, he has imbibed the 
idea, so common in America, that in a 
democracy leadership is impossible, 
that the governing mass must be man- 
aged till it goes right, cajoled into wis- 
dom, startled into action, bantered into 
common-sense. There is not a great 
journal in the world which would not 
be wise to give him five thousand a 
year as editor and not a public man 
who would not doubt in his heart, if 
he ruled England, whether England 
were safe. He said Home-rule 
must wait until England was con- 
vinced; but the Irish Members 
rebelled at the saying, and now 
who knows what Lord Rosebery’s 

policy about Home-rule is? He 
says, almost daily, that he is an Im- 
perialist, and describes that creed with 
all the force of his glowing imagina- 
tion; but who is certain, if the Little 
Englanders numbered a hundred and 
fifty before a crucial division, that he 
would not explain that he admired the 
builders of Rome but his ideal Emper- 
or was Hadrian. Just read his speech 
as Rector of the University of Glas- 
gow, and ask yourself how many men 
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in this country, or for that matter in 
tue world, could have delivered so elo- 
quent a speech, so felicitous in phrase, 
so full of insight, so deficient in any- 
thing which would help those who 
heard it on to a conclusion. It is ab- 
solutely charming unless you want to 
be guided. He exults with almost po- 
etic fervor over the fact of Empire 
and never tells us why he thinks it 
more valuable than limited dominion, 
why he considers rule over a fifth of 
the world so much more desirable than 
rule over a tenth. He paints with the 
brush of a Rembrandt the gloomy, or 
rather the deeply shadowed, times 
which are coming; the fierce rivalry of 
the peoples which will mark the twen- 
tieth century, a rivalry which will ex- 
tend to commerce as well as dominion, 
the ravening desire of all nations to 
become “nations of shopkeepers”; the 
wonderful, almost’ terrible change 
which has passed upon the world since 
Europe lay inert, and the kingdoms 
had comparatively few soldiers, and 
the present time, when the nations 
have become “passive armies,” and 
inertness has roused itself to trained, 
eager, and scientific rivalry. And 
therefore, in words that burn, he bids 
his country “prepare’’; but how is she 
to prepare or what is her weakness he 
gives no hint, unless indeed, we take 
it to be one that the Universities still 
teach Greek instead of German,— 
which is a purely literary hint. He 
says, and we are genuinely grateful 
to him for saying it, that there is a vis- 
ible deficiency of first-rate men ade- 
quate to the heavy tasks that are now 
before us, and asks us to use to more 
purpose the large reserves of good ma- 
terial we possess. There could not be 


better or more urgently needed advice: 
but then how are we to use them? Will 
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Lord Rosebery, as Premier, let into of- 
fice any but the hundred or so to whom 
on each side office is now restricted, or 
give the million equal chances with the 
ten thousand, or sweep away that 
strange barrier which confines all 
State employment to the studious boys 
who at twenty can best answer difficult 
questions put to them on paper? To 
kill patronage—which is nevertheless 
not dead—we have dammed up all the 
sources that supply ability save one; 
ought we to break the dam? Lord 
Rosebery is silent, or rather he hints 
that if we examined in German instead 
of Greek,things would be a little bet- 
ter. He declares, quite truly and in 
perfect sentences, that the nation is 
deficient in the habit of self-examina- 
tion, does not sufficiently inquire into 
its own alertness, efficiency, thorough- 
ness, and foresight, and he bids us cor- 
rect this dangerous want, but as to the 
method he gives no sign, for we will 
not do him the injustice to suppose 
that his suggestion of a decennial 
Royal Commission to investigate such 
failures is anything but a bit of rather 
grotesque jocularity. And then he 
winds up with a splendidly eloquent 
peroration, which, if it means any- 
thing at all—and we have no intention 
of accusing Lord Rosebery of insincerity 
—means that we have built up a glori- 
ous dominion and have earned the fa- 
vor of the Almighty without making 
the continuous but vague “prepara- 
tions” he so ardently desires, or reme- 
dying the deficiencies he so eloquently 
points out. “How marvellous it all is! 
Built not by saints and angels, but the 
work of men’s hands; cemented with 
men’s honest blood and with a world 
of tears, welded by the best brains of 
centuries past; not without the taint 
and reproach incidental to all human 
work, but constructed on the whole 
with pure and splendid purpose. Hu- 
man, and yet not wholly human, for 
the most heedless and the most cyni- 
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cal must see the finger of the divine. 
Growing as trees grow, while others 
slept; fed by the faults of others as 
well as by the character of our fathers; 
reaching with the ripple of a resistless 
tide over tracts and islands and conti- 
nents, until our little Britain woke up 
to find herself the foster-mother of 
nations and the source of united Em- 
pires. Do we not hail in this less the 
energy and fortune of a race than the 
supreme direction of the Almighty?” 
Iord Rosebery will think these re- 
marks bitter, and they are bitter, but 
it is because we see cause for bitter- 
ness. Nothing will ever be done in 
politics to advance any cause without 
leadership, and year by year the very 
idea of leadership is dying out of the 
men who should lead. They are all lis- 
tening, all afraid of their own 
thoughts, all seeking a refuge from the 
imaginary dulness, or suspicion, or 
wrath of the democracy in a kind of 
polished silence. They will not speak 
lest they should perchance offend, or 
be misunderstood, or stir up feelings 
of which they were not aware. The 
ignorant speak out, but those who 
know say nothing, more especially if 
they are aristocats, for every aristo- 
crat has lurking somewhere in his 
brain the belief that democracy is real- 
ly a wolf to be held by the ears. Even 
Mr. Labouchere has that, though, un- 
like most of his order, he would like 
to let the wolf go. The democracy all 
the while is merely a mass of individu- 
als, most of them dully respectable 
and sensible persons, all pining for the 
lead which nobody will give them. 
Among these offenders we count Lord 
Rosebery first, because of the con- 
trast between his silence and his in- 
tellectual powers. He is bound to be 
silent, he will say, until he is in of- 
fice; but in truth he is like the regular 
American politician, who maintains si- 
lence as to his real thoughts lest they 
should keep him out of office. It is 
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fear, not etiquette, that moves him, 
and induces him, and those like him, 
to keep back real instruction lest in the 
flood of criticism their chances should 
be damaged. There are others, many, 
who defend silence, as some writers 
defend their abstinence from conversa- 
tion, because they fear to waste useful 
material; but we do not impute that 
meanness to Lord Rosebery. That is 
the excuse of men who know that the 
light they can give is only that of a 
candle which must be spared or it may 
burn out, and Lord Rosebery is among 
those who could turn on an electric 
flame, but will not lest enemies should 
see as well as friends. He aspires to 
rule England, and in his own mind is 
conscious of the power to do it, but 
thinks the legal right must be won by 
dodgeries, and cajoleries, and conceal- 
ments, ending at last in prostrations 
before “opinion.” We do not say he 
is alone in his vicious habit. The 
country at this moment is distressed 
The Spectater. 





Love and Sorrow. 





by the Boer War, alarmed, as Lord 
Rosebery is, by its new relation to the 
Continent, bewildered by its own in- 
capacity to arrive at a purpose in 
China, and paying in millions upon 
millions for all those perplexities, and 
on none of them will any leader say 
one illuminating word. They all 
shrink more or less, lest, as they say, 
they should say too much; and none 
worse than Lord Rosebery, of whom 
half the world believes—even we, who 
distrust him, believe—that to him the 
faculty of clear perception, of wide 
outlook, of just discrimination between 
the essential and the accidental has 
most certainly been given in large 
measure. If he does not change his 
way quickly he is lost, for upon this 
one truth at least he may rely. It is 
the merit, or the fault, of Englishmen 
in politics that they will grant to the 
littérateur everything excepting power. 
Lord Rosebery is neither counsellor 
nor man of action; he is the brilliant 
man who comments. 





LOVE AND SORROW. 


My casement op’ning, lo! I Love espied 

All garland-decked, as tho’ he came to woo; 

Who, when I bade him enter, thus replied: 

“Nay, if I come then Sorrow enters too.” 
“Sweet Love! what care I so you come?” I cried: 
“I fear not Sorrow while you with me bide.” 


Thus many days beneath my humble roof, 

Hath Sorrow found a home for Love’s sweet sake, 

And ever have I borne her stern reproof 

All uncomplaining tho’ my heart should break; 
But now, alas! Sweet Love hath flown away, 


And Sorrow still stays on. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


Alack-aday! 
G. BE. Farrow. 
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1801—1901. 


A certain ill-fated manuscript of Bj- 
lert Liévborg treated of the civilizing 
forces of the future, and his friend 
Tesman was moved to utter for once 
something more brilliant than his cus- 
tomary “Fancy that!” “But, good gra- 
cious,” exclaimed Tesman, “we don’t 
know anything about the future!” 
“No,” replied the gratified author, “but 
there are several things, though, that 
can be said about it all the same.” To 
say several things about that of which 
we know nothing may be the task of 
several literary critics at the present 
moment, but there is a danger that the 
future may play the part of the capri- 
cious Hedda, who, with unusual discre- 
tion, consigned her friend Lévborg’s 
manuscript to the stove. 

Perhaps it is wiser to look around us 
or to gaze backward than to prophesy. 
Every age is likely to think itself poor- 
er in literary possessions than is actu- 
ally the case, for while we can form 
some estimate of our losses in the re- 
cent dead, we have not yet learnt to 
appraise the literary worth of our ba- 
bies, nor even of our schoolboys and 
schoolgirls. In 1795 the author of 
“Night Thoughts,” who had died as a 
poet many years earlier, was “decently 
buried,” and Johnson’s biographer fol- 
lowed his illustrious friend to the grave; 
next year departed Burns; Macpherson 
and Burke and Cowper were of the 
past before the century closed. But 
the general public of 1795 may not 
have been greatly impressed by the 
facts that the assistant of a keeper of 
livery stables in London—one Keats— 
had a son born to him, whom he named 
John, and that in the house of a Scot- 
tish mason named Carlyle an infant 
was then making his first indignant pro- 
tests and spurnings against human so- 
ciety. In 1800 Cowper, the literary in- 


terpreter of the Evangelical revival, 
passed from earth, but in the same 
year Pusey entered the world, to be fol- 
lowed in 1801 by one of the first men 
of the century, John Henry Newman— 
theology, the science of sciences lead- 
ing the way—and yet no long shudder 
passed through the frame of Evangeli- 
cal piety. When the new century 
opened Master Shelley and Master Ke- 
ble—for, as if an ironical Zeitgeist 
would demonstrate the truth of Taine’s 
doctrine of the race, the milieu, and 
the moment, the author of “Queen Mab” 
and the author of “The Christian Year” 
were of the same moment—probably 
occupied themselves in chasing the roll- 
ing circle’s speed or urging the flying 
ball. 

We cannot in 1900, any more than 
could our forefathers in 1800, calculate 
our unrealized assets. But a compari- 
son of the literary output of the pres- 
ent year with that of the last year of 
the eighteenth century would certainly 
not be to our disadvantage. Perhaps it 
is safe to say that no volume note- 
worthy in the history of science or the 
history of thought was produced in the 
year 1800. The most remarkable novel 
was “Castle Rackrent;” the most re- 
markable non-dramatic poem, “The 
Farmer’s Boy;” the drama of the year 
if it was not Joanna Baillie’s “De Mont- 
fort,” was Godwin’s “Antonio;” the 
former ran for eleven nights; the latter 
underwert sudden and final damnation, 
a violent cough, as Lamb explains, be- 
coming epidemical in the house. Where- 
as, in 1900—but I leave the contrast to 
any reader who is familiar with the 
hundred best books of the present year. 

Without, however, entering on a com- 
parison of the personnel of literature in 
the opening and at the close of the 
present century, it is possible to com- 
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pare the impersona! forces—the leading 
ideas or tendencies—which were then 
and which are now operative as im- 
pulses or as a control. By the year 
1800 one stage of the romantic move- 
ment had reached its term; the scenic 
effects of Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, the 
coarse apparatus used to produce won- 
der or terror by Matthew Gregory 
Lewis, admitted of no development. If 
romance was not to perish through its 
own excesses, it must refine its meth- 
ods and rationalize itself at least by the 
presence of psychological truth, as in 
Coleridge’s poem of the forlorn mari- 
ner, or it must seek for sanity and 
strength by connecting itself with the 
matter and the sentiment of history, 
as in the poems and novels of Scott. At 
the same time naturalism or realism, 
which had been represented by Field- 
ing in prose, and by Crabbe in verse, 
needed to be spiritualized, infused with 
deeper meanings, and illuminated by 
“thelightthat never was, on sea orland.” 
Perhaps not many persons at the close 
of the century were aware that in the 
little volume of “Lyrical Ballads,” pub- 
lished in 1798, something had already 
been done to justify romance and to in- 
terpret reality in its nobler significance. 

No persons of intelligence a hundred 
years ago could be sensible to the elec- 
trical state of the atmosphere caused 
by the thunder clouds of Revolution on 
the continent of Europe. The anti- 
Jacobin poets and parodists might ridi- 
cule the English contingent to the Rev- 
olutionary movement, but such ridicule 
is a storm-signal, and before long Byron 
and Shelley came as exponents of the 
forces of change. Thus the chief for- 
eign influence reached our literature 
indirectly through political and social 
passions aroused in France. But there 


was to a certain extent a direct literary 
influence from Germany, which coal- 
esced with the political influence; the 
earlier Schiller—Schiller of “The Rob- 
bers’’—the earlier Goethe—Goethe of 
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“The Sorrows of Werther”’—and, per- 
haps more than either of these, Kotze- 
bue served as auxiliaries both to the 
cause of Revolution and the cause of 
romance. 

Shall we say that in our own day the 
spirit of revolution has been replaced 
by a spirit which seems so alien to that 
of the Revolution—the spirit of impe- 
rialism? The Napoleonic wars at the 
opening of the century quickened the 
national self-consciousness of England, 
and enhanced the national pride and 
sense of power. But the England of 
which Wordsworth thought, in his pa- 
triotic sonnets, was an island, ringed 
by the sea, and sublime in its isola- 
tion :— 


—from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be 
sought. 


England was not for Wordsworth’s 
imagination the mother of nations, hav- 
ing children armed to speak with her 
enemies in the gate. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the demo- 
cratic sentiment, fostered by the revo- 
lutionary movement of a century since, 
has entered largely into the passions of 
imperialism. Among our chief makers 
of empire was the champion of the Re- 
form Bill of 1867, who, in his “Conings- 
by” and “Sybil,” had prophesied of a 
Tory democracy. The “equality” and 
“fraternity” of the Revolution have 
been captured by imperialism, not in 
the form of metaphysical abstractions, 
but as genuine emotions, if no more, 
reaching out not to universal humanity, 
but to all men of the blood at all the 
bounds of empire, and tending more 
and more to incarnate themselves in 
action. The emotion is admirable, and 
where a fellow-feeling exists, it  be- 
comes less difficult to attain to a mu- 
tual understanding; but at best such an 
understanding is difficult, and when 
the outcries of brotherhood become less 
loud and the first embraces are over, 








among the tasks of literature not the 
least will be to carry messages of true 
intelligence to and fro between the old 
sea-wife of Mr. Kipling’s poem and her 
sons “in the new and naked lands.” 
It is a remarkable phenomenon that 
in recent years three tendencies, which 
at first sight seem in conflict each with 
the others, have played conspicuous 
parts in  literature—cosmopolitanism, 
imperialism, provincialism. The world- 
literature of which Goethe dreamed has 
not been attained, but the relations of 
each people with neighboring—and 
even with distant—peoples have grown 
more intimate and more complex. In 
each earlier period a single foreign in- 
fluence arrived on our shores, and for 
a time sent its voice through the land 
—in the early Renaissance the Italian 
influence, at a later date the influence 
of Spain, in the Restoration and sub- 
sequent days the French influence. But 
now wave follows wave as the winds 
blow from this quarter or from that. 
Our novel and drama have been affect- 
ed for good or for evil by the French 
novel and drama, and in a_ scientific 
age the manifestoes of literary realism 
or naturalism could not but be accepted 
as containing all the credenda, until 
the experiment of le roman expérimental 
was found not to be completely suc- 
cessful. The Russian novel with its 
new intellectual and social problems, 
its feeling for simple and profound emo- 
tions, its infinite human pity, both wid- 
ened and deepened our imaginative 
sense of life. Scandinavia told us tales 
of old heroic action, and irritated the 
gray matter of our brains with modern 
riddles, not always meant to be solved. 
Winds from the West have reached us, 
bearing now a whisper of tea-table sub- 
tleties and now a “barbaric yaup.” Nor 
has the East been silent; deeper mes- 
sages from the mind of India have 
come to us across the Anglo-Indian 


gossip and the Anglo-Indian words of 
command. 
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Yet out of this cosmopolitan babel 
has issued at the century’s close not 
cosmopolitanism but the imperial spirit. 
In attempting to understand the world, 


we have suddenly discovered that a 
great piece of the world is occupied by 
the new nations of Englishmen, and 
motives both of interest and affection 
have made England resolve at length 
to understand her full-grown sons and 
to make herself understood by them. 
In like manner a wise provincialism 
need not contain within it any element 
of separatism. The Scottish kail-yard 
sells its kail in Covent Garden, and po- 
tatoes grown hard by an Irish bog may 
be transported to the London market. 
The humor of Thrums is possibly a 
grave affair in Thrums, but it flashes 
into laughter and tenderness when it 
touches a different intelligence. ‘‘Wes- 
sex” has its rights, and will be under- 
stood by Lancashire, and underneath 
all superficial diversities—dear to the 
artist, lover of the definite and the con- 
crete—a common humanity binds the 
North and the South together. Nor, 
indeed, in what seems local or pro- 
vincial is it difficult to discern the play 
of cosmopolitan forces. Irish writers 
protest against the brutal materialism 
of England, seemingly unaware that 
they are caught into a stream of reac- 
tion against the alleged tyranny of the 
scientific and industrial movements, 
that is common to England, to France 
and to all of cultivated Europe—which 
reaction so far as it leads to the recog- 
nition of truths ignored by science and 
industry is wholly warrantable, and so 
far as it would replace truths by shim- 
mering falsehood must needs come to 
nought. If science, together with the 
great good which it has wrought for 
our country, has wrought some evil, by 
excluding from view another order of 
truths, these wrongs will assuredly not 
be repaired by pseudo-science. And if 
the pursuit of material prosperity has 
blinded men for a time to the true ro- 








mance, which is founded on reality, 
it is not the false or effemi- 
nate romance which will _ illu- 
mine their eyes. But, indeed, the 
false romance, fed neither by the whole- 
some realities of earth nor by the lights 





Nightfall. 


of heaven, quickly exhausts itself. The 
chief danger is this—that a chase after 
wandering marsh-fires may leave men 
weary, and only too content to take 
their ease in some ignoble counterfeit 
of good sense. 

Edward Dowden. 
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NIGHTFALL. 
TWO SONNETS. 
I 
THE EARTH 


Pale, patient, with her throbbing heart at rest, 
Waiting with half closed, half expectant eyes, 
Till slumber’s lips shall cleave in pitying wise, 
Full of sweet comfort to her brows and breast, 
She feels by one and one in the bright West 
Fade the long trails of gold, and wavering shades 
Leap from lone forests and forgotten glades, 

And dance and shimmer at the moon’s behest. 


What change is on the fields?—the old known land 
Spreads, by some goddess of the twilight planned, 
A cloudy worid of formless trees and flowers, 
Where with cool hands the placid gardener, night, 
Waters the blossoms of the pale moonlight 

With quiet dews of unregarded hours. 


II 
THE SKY. 


How far, how far, with unavailing eye 

Shall the frail sight grasp night’s significance, 
Or pierce the trackless, terrible expanse, 

The vast and awful desert of the sky? 

If all the laboring world in one vast sigh 
Melted and vanished from its ancient place, 
Would any ripple stir the seas of Space, 

Or one least echo sorrow in reply? 


Oh Hand, which through a shuddering chaos hurled, 
Star upon endless star and world on world, 
Will thy dread sowing spring to harvest soon? 


Now pregnant with the thoughts of zeons past, 
Through those unblossoming fields and pastures vast, 
The evident face of Silence, dawns the moon. 


The Argosy. Margaret Sackville. 
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READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 





JAMES AND HARRIET MARTINEAU.* 


We come now to a passage in his life 
of which we would willingly be silent, 
did it not seem cowardly to be so; I 
mean the estrangement between him 
and his sister Harriet; or, perhaps I 
might better say, her estrangement 
from him; for through all the dismal 
years of banishment from her sym- 
pathy, he preserved for her the frater- 
nal heart. Besides, simple right seems 
to require that the story be told again. 
All the world has heard it, but, in tae 
main, they have heard but one version 
of it; and here, as ever, 


One man’s word is no man’s word, 
Justice asks that both be heard. 


The name of Harriet Martineau is one 
to be spoken with admiration. She 
was a woman of large powers and gen- 
erous sympathies, and through toilsome 
and suffering years she consecrated 
both to the service of humanity. Her 
intellect had not the penetration of her 
brother’s, but it was more versatile; 
and though we would rather meet him 
on the judgment seat where ethical jus- 
tice must be given voice, in her was 
the more cosmopolitan sympathy. 
While he would wage unrelenting bat- 
tle with the wrong that smites, she 
would meet the sufferer with the readi- 
er smile. 


* James Martineau: A Biography and Study. 
By A. W. Jackson, A.M. Copyright, 1900. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. Price #3. 





She was a great and noble woman, 
but to all their limitations. Her devo- 
tion to truth was unquestionable; the 
patience that searches for the simple 
verity of things was not so marked in 
her. She was of the stuff of which 
martyrs, not philosophers, are made. 
Her judgment, whatever it was, she 
would stand by at any cost, but she 
was not sure to come to it by the way 
of careful discrimination. Hence her 
opinions, whether of men or of doc- 
trines, wear often a per saltum and 
even a capricious look. 

She had a two-fold physical affliction, 
ill-health and deafness. In spite of 
these she achieved her brave and bril- 
liant career; but none the less it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that they gave a 
color to her spirit by which things and 
people were sometimes discolored to 
her apprehension. Such extenuation 
it is easy to exaggerate, and she would 
be the last to ask it; and few who have 
suffered so much have needed it so lit- 
tle. But few spirits are so stoical or so 
Christian as to be lifted above a rasp- 
ing pain or a tormenting malady. Em- 
erson with Carlyle’s dyspepsia very 
likely had not scolded like Carlyle, but 
we fear he had been a different Emer- 
son. 

She had a will whose servant she was, 
and others who would prosper with her 
needs must be; her conscientiousness 
was absolute, but needed now and then 
to be toned with “sweet reasonable- 
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ness;” her charity was large, but of 
the kind which sometimes faileth. 

As is known to all the world, she ex- 
perienced a great change in her relig- 
ious and philosophical attitude. She be- 
gan life a very devout Unitarian, mild- 
ly shading off from the Presbyterian- 
ism of her family. She became the dis- 
ciple and translator of Auguste Comte; 
later she sat down at the feet of the 
phrenologist and mesmerist, Henry 
George Atkinson. 

Though it was from her relationship 
with Atkinson that the estrangement 
culminated, they mistake who suppose 
it began there. The relations between 
her and her brother in earlier years 
had been peculiarly sympathetic; in all 
her heroic struggle he had braced her 
with his counsel and encouragement. 
Correspondence had flowed on between 
them, unreserved, fraternal, tender; do- 
mestic interests, financial perplexities, 
literary aims, personal ambitions, re- 
ligious doubts and hopes, they had laid 
before each other with a freedom 
which only the warmest sympathy can 
make possible. At length she issued a 
mandate to her correspondents that 
they should destroy her letters. The 
penalty of disobedience was that they 
should receive no more. Her brother 
remonstrated. The letters he had were 
the record of a brave struggle which 
should not be lost; they were, besides, 
very dear to him, and he could not part 
with them. Her threat was not at first 
executed in full; but her “letters be- 
came notes, ever fewer and more far 
between, limited to matters of fact, 
comparatively dry and cold.” They 
ceased altogether before the Atkinson 
episode to which we now come. 

Henry George Atkinson was a man 
not without intelligence of a certain or- 
der. He seems to have studied Bacon; 
he had acquaintance with physiology; 
he had given special attention to phre- 
nology and mesmerism; from the only 
writing we have from him one may 


James and Harriet Martineau. 


gather many illustrations of the mental- 
ly strange and abnormal. Butone who 
may astonish in a drawing-room may 
be quite out of place in a congress of 
sages; and the efforts to sustain him 
in the rdle of unappreciated genius 
have been wholly abortive. The one 
thing he did discredits such an estimate 
of him, and the fact that he did noth- 
ing else still further discredits it. Men 
with doctrines as unpopular as his 
have conquered admiration; yet, in cul- 
tivated English society, inquire for 
Henry George Atkinson, and there may 
be remembrance of him as one who had 
a little cheap notoriety many years ago, 
which a peculiar relation with Miss 
Martineau gave him, and little more is 
known of him. Left to himself he sank 
to a natural obscurity, out of which 
she had lifted him for a brief period. 
Yet this man Harriet Martineau, im- 
measurably his superior, whom they of 
regal intellect most justly honored, ac- 
cepted as her philosopher. At his feet 
she sat down as a learner. 


The result of this _ intellectual 
mésalliance was a book on “The 
Laws of Man’s Nature and De- 


velopment.” It comprised a series of 
letters that passed between them, in 
which Mr. Atkinson assumed the tone 
of the most confident of masters, and 
Miss Martineau that of the most docile 
of disciples. It was in large part a 
crude and superficial handling of man’s 
deepest and dearest faiths. ‘“Philoso- 
phy finds no God in Nature,” it tells 
us, “no personal being or creator, nor 
sees the want of any; nor has God re- 
vealed himself miraculously.” The be- 
lief in another life is a harmless delu- 
sion “so long as it does not interfere 
with our conduct in this.” “Free will! 
the very idea is enough to make a De- 
mocritus fall on his back and roar with 
laughter, and a more serious thinker 
almost despair of bringing men to their 
The doctrine of moral respon- 
“untrue and im- 


reason.” 
sibility is declared 














moral.” The outlook for man’s better 
condition is not in allegiance to a high 
and Holy One, not in incentives enkin- 
dled by the hope of immortality, not in 
obedience to the sense of obligation, not 
in all together; but in the study of the 
laws of man’s nature, which in their 
last statement are physical laws. The 
clue to this study, the light among 
lights of superlative brightness, is 
mesmerism. 

The book, bearing simply the name of 
Henry George Atkinson, had surely 
fallen flat. Had the name of Harriet 
Smith or Harriet Jones been coupled 
with his, its fate had been no better. It 
bore, however, with his, the name of 
Harriet Martineau, at that time the 
most prominent woman in England. 
The attention that it received and the 
impression that it made were, therefore, 
out of all proportion to its interior sig- 
nificance. In such cases, too, Names 
do not stand for individuals alone, but 
for family and affiliations also. Miss 
Martineau was not merely Miss Marti- 
neau; she was the sister of James Mar- 
tineau, who was fast becoming one of 
the most potent forces in English 
thought and letters; she was a mem- 
ber of a circle; she had come out from 
a sect of which, or of whose tendencies, 
however absurdly, she was held to be 
representative. These circumstances 
gave significance to her position and 
weight to her words. 

Mr. Martineau was at that time one 
of the editors of the Prospective Re- 
view, and the book required notice in 
its pages. Thoroughly to have re- 
viewed the book would not have been 
a labor of love to any one of his edi- 
torial associates. Besides, in the gen- 
eral division of labor, the treatment of 
books and subjects of a speculative 
character was peculiarly his office. 
Most unwillingly, therefore, he sat 
down to the task it seemed ignoble to 
shirk, and the result was the article on 


james and Harriet Martineau. 
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It was a tren- 


“Mesmeric Atheism.” 
chant and searching review, certainly 
within the requirements of polemical 
morality, but remorseless in the expo- 
sure of flimsy logic and shallow sophis- 


try. It was not merely an answer to 
the book, it was its complete annihila- 
tion. Of his sister he spoke most gen- 
tly, but Atkinson fared somewhat hard- 
ly at his hands. He had offered him- 
self as a philosopher; his credentials 
had been examined, and he was dis- 
missed as a charlatan. At this treat- 
ment of her hero Miss Martineau was 
deeply offended, and to the end of her 
life repelled all offers of reconciliation. 

Such is the story of that estrange- 
ment which, with various coloring and 
distortion, is known as widely as the 
sufferers from it. It suggests questions 
of mental peculiarity and moral tem- 
perament for which I will not pause. 
I will here only remark that the meas- 
ure of offence conceived seems far be- 
yond any rational estimate of the of- 
fence committed. A brother’s refusal 
to destroy a sister’s letters because 
they are dear to him may be a mistake; 
but surely it would oftener give pleas- 
ure than provoke resentment. A few 
passages in the criticism might have 
been more gently toned, though the ad- 
mirers of Miss Martineau could hardly 
plead her example in asking it. To the 
plea sometimes put forth that the criti- 
cism did violence to private affection, 
the answer is obvious: Truth, like the 
Christ, knows no private affection, a 
dictum which Harriet Martineau surely 
would have allowed. And I cannot 
help feeling that she would have been 
truer to herself and to her great intel- 
lect and heart if, instead of thus re- 
senting, she had kindled with admira- 
tion for the brother whose affection, 
often tried and always true, could not 
deflect him from that unsparing truth 
which his conscience summoned him to 
declare. 








A crowd of curious townspeople were 
collected round one coach larger and 
more sumptuous than the others, and 
our two young men, catching sight of 
a face through the window, perceived 
at once that they were in the presence 
of a grande dame upon her progress. 

“Poor lady,” said the Freiherr, with 
ready sympathy; “she has been caught 
by one bridge just as we have been 
caught by the other.” 

The consciousness of common misfor- 
tune quickly brushes ceremony aside, 
and the further consciousness that one 
is not wholly unfamiliar with the 
other’s face leads swiftly to speech. 

“Madam,” said the Freiherr, push- 
ing through the crowd of gaping coun- 
trymen, “it is evident that we are in- 
volved in a common catastrophe.” 

The lady bowed graciously through 
the open window. She looked at him 
with much directness and composure, 
and met his advances unaffectedly and 
with no loss of time. 

“A catastrophe less serious, perhaps, 
for me, sir, than for you. For I am 
now correcting the defects of my early 
training—I am systematically combat- 
ing the idea of the importance of time. 
There is another wagon bridge five 
miles above, I learn; but I shall be in 
no haste to take it.” 

“You are travelling as I should have 
liked to travel,” sighed the Freiherr. 

“You pass the night here, then?’ 
asked Bruno, emboldened on his part, 
too, by a consciousness of having seen 
the lady’s face before. 

“Yes. My courier and my maids are 
now inside’’—she waved her hand back- 
ward toward the opposite window and 
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the inn door—‘“‘trying to arrange accom- 
modations for me.” 

“Your courier?” repeated von Kalte- 
nau, involuntarily. 


“Yes. Despite the fact that we seem 
—and, indeed, are—a large party, I have 
the company of no men save those 
whose services are paid for. When I 
travel, I leave my male relatives at 
home—it is the custom of my country.” 

“Ah!” murmured Bruno. 

“I suppose,” the lady went on, “that, 
in your eyes, I may seem somewhat de- 
tached. Yet I am not altogether with- 
out domestic ties; I have a husband 
and three grown sons.” 

“And they,” inquired the Freiherr, 
“they are at—” 

“Yes, they are at home, following 
their respective industries, while their 
wife and mother pursues her travels 
abroad, with the aim of a general ex- 
panding and uplifting. Incidentally I 
explain the customs of my country and 
expatiate upon the peculiarities of the 
national temperament.” 

“Most interesting, most unusual 
murmured Bruno. 

“But you are standing. Pray sit on 
my carriage-step—one of you, at least. 
The other shall have a chair. Pietro! 
Cesare! will nobody—” 

“Never mind, madam,” said Bruno, 
motioning von Kaltenau toward the 
step; “I can stand with perfect ease.” 

The lady scrutinized the two young 
men carefully. “I am sure you do not 
understand me even yet,” she _ said. 
“But you shall. Drive some of these 
annoying country-folk away, and then, 
to beguile the tedium of the hours, I 
will relate to you the story of my life.” 

“That will be charming, indeed,” de- 
clared the Freiherr. 

The crowd now thinned, and the oc- 
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cupant of the coach, abating no jot in 

her majestic port, began her recital. 

“I am a Lady of Quality. 

“Though born in a remote and unim- 
portant quarter of the globe, I was 
conscious of my quality almost from 
the start—I enjoyed an intuitive sense 
of it. 

“The town where I first saw the light 
of day was very new and very small, 
and not, from any point of view, par- 
ticularly choice. The population, al- 
most exclusively male, had its peculiar- 
ities. Most of the men wore their 
trowsers in their boots and carried 
their pistols in their trowsers. Others 
wore feathers in their hair, and others 
still wore their hair tied in queues.” 

“Delightful!” interjected the Frei- 
herr. 

“I will waste no further words upon 
my native town,” pursued the Lady of 
Quality. “I soon came to feel it no 
place for such as I, and at seventeen 
I left it never to return. 

“I set my face eastward, and having 
traversed an interval of many hundred 
miles, I reached a town that represent- 
ed the best I then knew, and realized 
the highest ideals I had been able, thus 
far, to form. But I soon exhausted the 
educational and social possibilities of 
this frontier community—it was really 
little more—and moved on, still east- 
ward, to a vast city built in a swamp 
and composed of many towering steel 
cages. 

“Here I was married; here worldly 
prosperity first overtook me, and here 
I came to feel still more strongly the 
stirring of ambition for better things— 
an ambition that has ever been my pro- 
pelling power, and has, indeed, brought 
me where you meet me to-day. 

“As I say, we prospered there; we 
came to own two or three of the steel 
cages, and own them yet. 

“But mere material success was not 
enough—there are other needs that one 
must meet and other ambitions that 
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one must gratify. Your seat is com- 
fortable?”—to the Freiherr. 

“Perfectly,” he responded. 
proceed.” 

“Rumors reached me of another city, 
larger and grander still, that rose a 
thousand miles eastward upon the bor- 
ders of the sea—a city where social 
eminence was worth its cost indeed! I 
journeyed to that city and took my 
family with me. They are there now.” 

“The husband?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the three sons?” 

“Two of them. The third—” 

“The third?” 

“He has gone back to my Dirth- 
place—” 

“Ah, filial devotion!” 

—‘which is now quite other than it 
was—” 

“C’est dommage!” 

—‘“‘and there he is the sole owner of 
a mountain of gold—” 

“Ah, ciel!” 

—“‘which will soon enable his wife to 
live as I am living now. But let me 
move on with my narrative. My eyes 
had been turned eastward so long that I 
found it impossible to turn them in any 
other direction. But, in truth, many of 
the eyes in this city by the sea had the 
same slant. We all looked eastward to- 
gether. We looked across the sea toward 
the capital of a great empire, where an 
aristocracy and a court were in full 
operation, and where, as it was said, a 
warm welcome awaited those from my 
quarter of the world. It was but a 
matter of five days upon a very com- 
fortable ship, and I took the journey.” 

“Alone? Without your family?’ 

“Without my family. I was outgrow- 
ing them, and felt that a separation 
must come sooner or later. It came 
just here. Do you know London?” 

“Alas, no,” replied the Freiherr. 

“You have lost less than you imagine. 
I found the aristocracy in trade. Some 
of them sold wines; others of them 
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made bonnets. Half of the boxes at 
the opera-were owned by Hebrew 
bankers and Australian sheep-breeders, 
and South African diamond-miners, 
and wealthy compatriots of my own. I 
was far from pleased. I saw that Lon- 
don would not do.” 

“A most shocking 
served Bruno. 

“IT heard of Vienna, where a real and 
exclusive aristocracy was said still to 
exist. I packed my boxes and—I am 
not wearying you?” 

“Please go on,” begged the Freiherr; 
“we have all the time in the world.” 

“I found Vienna much better. Six- 
teen quarterings were none too many, 
and access to court depended upon 
something more than the complaisance 
of a weak-kneed ambassador.” 

“Thank you,” said the Freiherr von 
Kaltenau, impressively. “Your obser- 
vation is very just.” 

“I found the Viennese nobility, she 
went on carefully, “exclusive enough in 
point of character, but not remote 
enough in point of origin. When they 
told me of Rome, with families going 
back to the earliest Consuls, I felt that 
I must make one move more. It is 
with society just as it is with banks 
and beliefs and beverages—the best is 
none too good.” 

“True.” 

“Rome received me and satisfied me. 
I think the most magnificent entertain- 
ment I ever attended in my life—” 

“Madam!” cried the two men togeth- 
er. 

“Gentlemen!” cried the lady in re- 
turn. 

“We saw you there!” 

“And I saw both of you!” 

“You wore a petticoat of quilted blue 
cried Bruno, glad to appease his 


situation,” ob- 


> 


satin! 
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heart-hunger by reverting to the ball 
where he had first seen Donna Vio- 
lante. 

“And carried a gilded crook tied with 
a blue satin ribbon,” contributed the 
Freiherr. 

“And wore a diamond necklace of 
many strands upon—” 

“You remember me, indeed. Yes, I 
appeared as a mere shepherdess—and 
pray why should not the great be sim- 
ple? What could be more simple, more 
primitive, I might say, than my pres- 
ent mode of travel? What value has 
time? What charm has pomp? I am 
resolved to reconquer leisure and sim- 
plicity together.” 

“But Rome,” the Freiherr reminded 
her. 

“The rage for perfection came upon 
me; the momentum gathered by long- 
continued motion was too strong to be 
withstood. Word came to me of some 
Sicilian city where a strain older than 
that of the oldest Roman blood yet lin- 
gered; a city whose palaces reflect the 
immemorial East upon their fronts and 
even in their names; a city that min- 
gles with the strain of the primeval and 
mysterious Orient the blood of the 
Norman race that has imposed itself as 
an aristocracy upon every people with 
which it has come in contact. This 
city is my goal. There I shall be satis- 
fied at last. Time is flying, the years 
are accumulating upon me, the sea be- 
gins to set its limitations, the range 
over which a lone woman may pursue 
her solitary way with safety has been 
almost covered; and within this city, 
if anywhere, my ambitions must be ap- 
peased. For me,” she ended, with a 
tone of blended hope and fear, “it is 
the Last Refuge.” 
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Horace did not change countenance 
or offer even a formal objection when 
I seized him, stuffed him—I do not 
know which end foremost—into the 
pocket of my shooting-coat, and upon 
him deposited a ham sandwich. He 
may have enjoyed the jaunt I gave him 
that fine March morning. To tell the 
whole truth, I forgot all about him and 
the luncheon until after a long, breezy 
tramp through an orchard-land, the 
pear-trees flecked with snowy blooms, 
and the peach-clumps still shimmering 
in a robe of dreamy pink, and after two 
hours of shooting in a verdant marsh- 
meadow, when I sat down to rest on 
the buttressed roots of a small live- 
oak, which stood solitary beside a little 
creek or tide-way. Then a nip of hun- 
ger sent my hand to my sagging pock- 
et, and I discovered that Quintus Hora- 
tius Flaccus had somehow got himself 
on top of the sandwich, and had 
smashed it to a pulp, save that the lib- 
eral slice of ham lay comfortably 
greasy and quiet between two odes, 
anointing them with artistic impartial- 
ity. 

Disappointment on my part did not 
seem to disturb the old poet, who com- 
placently dreamed on, while I ate the 
amorphous remains fished out from 
among his lyrics, non sine fistula, the 
meadow-larks piping in the green grass 
round about. So I took him for des- 
sert, as it were, beginning with the 
first ode and reading straight away to 
the last verse of Lib. IV, Carmen XV— 
just two hours and forty-five minutes 
by the watch. Many of the odes I 
knew by heart; but they are always 
fresh when I read them. Herons and 
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kingfishers joined me while I mouthed 
those mellow vowel-sounds. ‘“Kee- 
owk!” cried one, “Twidg-g-g-dt!” re- 
peated the other. They behaved as 
though they meant to exasperate me un- 
til I should risk a shaft or two at them 
beyond the creek, which was too deep 
for me to cross. One splendid queen 
egret (Hydranassa tricolor) dropped to 
a little tussock on the opposite water- 
line, not forty paces distant, and posed 
with incomparable grace. I sat so still 
against the tree that even those pierc- 
ing eyes did not distinguish me. The 
wind was in my favor, blowing lightly 
and steadily, and by slow degrees 
I worked my field-glass up so as to 


take a look. I like to study these very 
shy wild things unawares at short 
range. 


As for the kingfisher it was doing a 
trick, now and again, which these birds 
have learned in the regions where there 
are no trees, rocks or high banks for 
them to perch upon. It hovered station- 
ary in the air a short distance above the 
water, using its wings merely to sus- 
tain itself, until a little fish was dis- 
covered; then like a bolt it plumped 
down, with a liquid sound and a spark- 
ling splash. Invariably, when unsuc- 
cessful, it rose again, almost perpendic- 
ularly, to its former altitude, uttering 
its harsh, giggling cry. “Twidg-g-g-dt!” 
and ruffling its shining crest, as if 
mightily excited. When tired it came 
and perched on the topmost dead spire 
of my tree, but observed me almost in- 
stantly and flew away far down the 
creek. 

Horace, meantime, had shown all the 
vast indifference of genius, taking no 
notice whatever of my preference for 
the birds, knowing it was but tempo- 
rary, while his fascination was more 
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enduring than brass. The pretty egret 
walked along beside the water, and 
presently passed out of sight behind 
some rushes and aquatic weeds. “Jam 
te captum teneo,” said Horace, and I 
settled again to my reading. 


Maecenas, mearum 
Grande decus columenque rerum. 


There it is again. In the second verse 
of the first ode it was 


' 


O et presidium et dulce decus meum. 


When a poet has a Maecenas he is a 
fool if he neglects to flatter him. Hor- 
ace is not a fool. He knows who it 
was gave him his Sabine farm and 
made it possible for him to sip veteris 
pocula Massici and lounge idly beside 


the sacred well-heads. Ah, _ this 
lounging, this leisure, this ampli- 
tude of reflection! What if one could 


have it all in this iron age? For my 
own day’s outing with my bird-tackle 
and Horace, I shall have to work at 
double stint for a whole week. Indeed, 
the desk-obligation weighs on me too 
often in the midst of the infrequent 
recreative delights which come by way 
of stolen interviews with nature. 

In spite of a determination to be 
wholly wild, careless and free, the 
sense of truancy steals over me. I 
must make money; for I am an Ameri- 
ean. The scribbler must live and 
thrive as well as the best, and it is not 
possible to live and _ thrive on 
marsh air and bird-study. Doubt- 
less there is something in our 
civilization which engenders a 
coarse practicality. We are trying to 
write practical poetry, practical novels, 
practical dramas; we are painting prac- 
tical pictures. And the whole soul and 


aim of art would seem to be money, 
money, money. The target now shin- 
ing against the slope of Parnassus is a 
well-stuffed purse. 
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But we are a jolly lot, we latter-day 
artists. What we miss in the way of 
that fine, tenuous dream-film on which 
the old-time masters lived, we gain in 
roast beef and potatoes, ham and eggs, 
paté de foie gras and plum-pudding. 
We have no trouble about what the 
coming generations are going to think 
of us. Give us present vogue, a pull at 
the horn of plenty, stir up in our behalf 
a roaring advertisement, guarantee the 
box-receipts and you may have all that 
posterity would possibly award to our 
memory on the score of high artistic 
accomplishment. 

Well, you may say, hadn’t the Greeks 
a like view? Live for the present was 
their constant cry. True enough; but 
note the difference. Their theory of life 
did not affect the substance of their 
art. They did live for the current mo- 
ment; but into their art they dashed 
the last refinement of leisurely and con- 
scientious labor, the highest power of 
idealization. And after them the great 
Latin masters did likewise; so did the 
giants of the Renaissance and the 
founders of modern art and letters. A 
conscientious regard for the sacredness 
of art, holding inviolate the duty which 
binds the compact between the artist 
and those upon whom his art is cast as 
a bread of life, gives the sacred joy af- 
ter which every inspired soul goes seek- 
ing in the golden region of creative life. 
It is the joy of the bird in the green 
grove, the joy of the bee in the season 
of honey-flowers, the passion of gather- 
ing and combining in the heat of in- 
spiration, in the rapture of imagina- 
tion. 


Tantus amor florum, et generandi glo- 
ria mellis. 


Tennyson, the noblest poet since 
Shakespeare, has shown us how this 
undeviating devotion to art through a 
long lifetime can round up the stature 
of a great man. As that distinct some- 








thing which we call a great personal- 
ity, we must regard Alfred Tennyson 
above all the Englishmen of his time. 
He affected more powerfully a greater 
audience than any man in the world 
born within the past century and a 
half. Carlyle, Gladstone, Goethe, Na- 
poleon, Browning, Bismarck—not one 
of them has touched and influenced half 
as many souls as the great dreamer of 
“In Memoriam,” “Idyls of the King,” 
and a hundred incomparable lyrics. 

No novelist since Scott has half com- 
pared with him in universality of influ- 
ence. Here again a mighty man grew 
apace with the man’s art. Scott was 
not what we call a fine workman, but 
he was great and in love with work- 
manship; he sacrificed himself on the 
altar of literature. No one can read his 
life without regretting that misfortune 
and a mighty sense of honor forced 
him, in his later days, to do what we 
are all doing without compulsion. He 
ground out literature, and his life, for 
money. His is the most illustrious ex- 
ample of the auteur d'argent. But he 
is also the one Homeric figure of mod- 
ern times, and the most pathetic of all 
time. 

Reading the letters of the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson, edited by Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, is like hearing a soft Southern 
sea booming “Money, money, money!” 
while the sky smiles and the winds 


smack of nard and spice. Think of 
a writer with an income of twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars a year 


forever worried because he has 
not more! Stevenson was a_ de- 
lightful knight of the quill who never 
cheapened his work in order to increase 
the output; but he burned himself up 
as a candle by which to see his finan- 
cial way. We feel, in reading his books, 
what literature he could have made 
had he been quite free to write just 
what and how he pleased, with not 
even the tail of an eye on a guinea. 

Ah, the good old days when the artist 
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had his rich patron, when the poet had 


his pension! We may well sigh back 
at them, as at the golden age of our 
tribe. Then it was that the writer 
could have his own way, his own time, 
could play with a subject as a cat with 
& mouse or spring upon it and devour 
it bodily—always obeying the instinct 
of his genius. Really this is the return 
to nature—namely, to do what one’s 
genius dictates, uninfluenced by the 
fashion of one’s time, unmindful of the 
quotations from the literary market- 
reports. 
a . > > * . ~ 

We are inclined to be jocund at the 
expense of the poets who try to boil 
their pots over the heat of those little 
space-fillers in the magazines. But, in 
fact, how pitiful! “Still,” says the up- 
to-date rhymester, “I’d rather have ten 
dollars earned by my oaten flute than 
a hundred got by book-keeping.” In a 
word, the ambition of our singer is 


Signatum presente 
nummum. 


nota procedure 


Money, truly, is the root of all evil. 
What further argument against the old 
saying, when we even find the muses 
singing and dancing to the clink of 
coins, and measuring their smiles by 
the length of a purse? 


Cur Berecyntize 
Cessant flamina tibiae? 
Cur pendet tacita fistula cum 
lyra? 


Oh, poetry is a drug in the market; 
there is no money in producing it; that 
is the answer, Mr. Flaccus. A stale 
joke sells for more than an original 
poem. The best ode that you ever 
wrote, sir, would not to-day bring 
enough money to buy you a pair of 
trowsers. If you doubt my word try 
the experiment; offer an “Ad Chloem” 
or an “Ad Melpomenem” for the price 
of a toga, and then, after you’ve been 
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laughed out of the office, my dear Hor- 
ace, try and repeat that little phrase of 
yours about amabiles vatum chores, if 
you please. Amabiles, indeed! 

But, Horace, I am done with you; for 
a purple gallinule has come out of the 
wet grass yonder and is standing in all 
its beauty on a pad of spatter-dock 
floating and swaying against the creek’s 
low and muddy bank. Now there is 
the body of symmetry for art to copy, 
there the color to haunt the poet’s im- 
agination. How perfectly the royal 
tints shade into one another! A shy, 
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dainty, graceful little thing, moving 
lightly with sea-blue flickerings and 
half liftings of wings and tail, it some- 
how suspects the near presence of dan- 
ger, yet dares to go farther and far- 
ther, with many quick starts and keen 
glances, its agitation intensifying both 
its brilliance of plumage and the ex- 
pression of its attitudes. Nature never 
produced a more charming bit of grace, 
color, life. Keats wrote an “Ode toa 
Nightingale,” and Shelley one “To a 
Skylark;”’ I wonder how much I could 
get for an “Ode to a Purple Gallinule”? 
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Bjornson had a paralytic stroke last 
summer, but his vigorous constitution 
saved him, and he is reported as now 
nearly recovered. 


The death of Sir Thomas Clark, 
Bart., head of the well-known Edin- 
burgh publishing house of T. & T. 
Clark, is announced. He had been in 
the firm since 1846. 

The most curious magazine venture 
of the new year in London is a monthly 
magazine called The Thrush, which is 
to contain nothing but poetry—and 
modern poetry, at that. 


Professor Courthope, who has recent- 
ly vacated the chair of poetry at Ox- 
ford, was elected in 1893. Among his 
predecessors were John Campbell 
Shairp, Matthew Arnold, and F. T. Pal- 
grave. 


William R. Jenkins of New York 
adds to his series of “Contes Choisis,” 
André Theuriet’s “La Sainte-Cather- 
ine.” 


He publishes also a sketch in 


French, with the English footnotes, of 
the life of “Le Duce de Reichstadt,” 
which is particularly timely in connec- 
tion with the production of Rostand’s 
“L’ Aiglon.” 


To the “Lark Classics” are added 
Swinburne’s “Laus Veneris and Other 
Poems” and Shakespeare’s Sonnets, in 
dainty -square volumes, exquisitely 
printed and bound in flexible blue cloth, 
They are fascinating to the eye and 
very convenient for the pocket. Pub- 
lished by Doxey “At the Sign of the 
Lark.” 


Frances L. Dusenberry, McVicker’s 
Building, Chicago, publishes a little 
volume of selections from the writings 
of George Macdonald, grouped under 
the title “Helps for Weary Souls.” Mac- 
donald does not enjoy the vogue which 
he once had, but his writings abound in 
reflections and meditations suited to 
quiet hours. 


Dr. Samuel Smiles recently celebrated 
his eighty-eighth birthday. Dr. Smiles 





was more than forty years old before 
he made his literary reputation with 
the “Life of Stephenson” and “Self- 
Help;” but fate has been kind in per- 
mitting him a long period in which to 
enjoy and enhance the reputation thus 
acquired. 


Under the title “Jewish Laws and 
Customs” Mr. A. Kingsley Glover pre- 
sents a compact summary of some of 
the most characteristic and significant 
laws and usages of the “children of the 
ghetto.” The book is full of curious in- 
formation, imparted in a sympathetic 
and reverent manner. To such stories 
as Mr. Zangwill’s the volume furnishes 
an almost necessary gloss and com- 
mentary; and it will interest the stu- 
dent of law and the student of religion 
as well. It is published by W. A. Ham- 
mond, Wells, Minnesota. 


The bits of verse which make up Mr. 
Charles Elmer Jenny’s volume, “Scenes 
of My Childhood,” are not of even ex- 
cellence, but the best of them are so 
true and sympathetic in their reminis- 
cences of rural New England that they 
will touch a responsive chord in the 
hearts of many people who share the 
same memories. There is no mistaking 
the genuineness of such verses as “His 
Daily Bread” and “When Grandfather 
Swore.” The volume is attractively 
printed and has more than twenty full- 
page illustrations of rural scenery. The 
Fresno Republican Publishing Co., 
Fresno, California. 


The tenth and final volume of the 
new Library Edition of the works of 
Edward Everett Hale (Little, Brown & 
Co.) bears the title “Poems and Fan- 
cies.” About one-third of it is verse, 
largely occasional pieces, written at in- 
tervals during fifty years, college 


poems, tributes of: affection, hymns and 
commemorative and patriotic lines on 
various themes. Then comes Dr. Hale’s 
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story of 


charming rendering of the 
Nicolette and Aucassin, a little play, a 
skit or two, and some selections from 
the editorial pages of that too-early 
harvested magazine, Old and New. 
These, of course, are not the most im- 
portant of Dr. Hale’s writings, but 
they are among the most characteristic 
and this collection would not be com- 
plete without them. Readers of the 
preface will notice with satisfaction a 
half promise of some future selections 
from Dr. Hale’s sermons. 


“Last Songs from Vagabondia,” by 
Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey 
(Small, Maynard & Co.), derives a pa- 
thetic interest from the fact that it con- 
tains the last fruits of a promising lyr- 
ical partnership, broken when just at 
its fullest, by the hand of death. Half 
of these snatches of gay, unpremeditat- 
ed song are Mr. Hovey’s, and half are 
Mr. Carman’s. They are full of the 
spirit of good comradeship and the love 
of Nature; and the vagabondage to 
which they give expression is not of 
the Bohemian type which betakes itself 
to wine-cellars, but of the kind which 
tramps the woods and fields and finds 
exhilaration in the perfume of flowers 
and the song of birds. One could im- 
agine that he detected in some of Mr. 
Hovey’s verses, notably in “At last, O 
Death” and “At the Cross-Roads,” a 
presage of the end which was so near. 
Perhaps the spirit of the whole volume 
could not be better indicated than by 
quoting the closing lines of “At the 
Cross-roads:” 

You to the left, and I to the right, 

For the ways of men must sever, 

And it well may be fora day and a 
night, 

And it well may be forever! 

But whether we live or whether we die, 

(For the end is past our knowing) 

Here’s two frank hearts and the open 
sky, 

Be a fair or an ill wind blowing! 

Here’s luck! 

In the teeth of all winds blowing. 











BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Algeria, Among the Berbers of. By 


Anthony Wilkin. Fisher Unwin. 


All Change. By Wilfred Woollam, M. 
A. Elliot Stock. 


Concerning Children. By Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Price $1.25. 


Essays and Studies. By Robert Sinker, 
D.D. Deighton, Bell & Co. 


Godliness, The Mystery of. By J. B. 
Money Coutts. John Lane. 


Hale, Edward Everett, The Works of. 
Library Edition. Vol. X—Poems and 
Fancies. Little, Brown & Co. Price 
$1.50. 


Israel and Judah, The Royal Houses of: 
An Interwoven History with a Har- 
mony of Parallel Passages. By the 
Rev. George O. Little, D.D. Funk & 


Wagnalls Co. Price $3. 


Jewish Laws and Customs. By A. 
Kingsley Glover. W. A. Hammond. 


Kuristan and Sistan. By Lieut.-Col. C. 
BE. Yate. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


Last Songs from Vagabondia. By Bliss 
Carman and Richard Hovey. Small, 
Maynard & Co. Price $1. 


Laus Veneris and Other Poems. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. The 
Lark Classics. Doxey’s. Price 50 


cents. 

Leopardi, The Poems of. Done into 
English by J. M. Morrison. Gay & 
Bird. 

Love’s Argument, and Other Poems. 
By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. Hod- 
der & Stoughton. 

Macdonald, George, Selections from the 
Writings of. Compiled by J. Dewey. 
Frances L. Dusenberry. Price 50 
cents. 

By the 

George W. 


Man and the Spiritual World. 
Rev. Arthur Chambers. 
Jacobs & Co. Price $1.25. 


Marat, Jean-Paul: The People’s Friend. 
By E. Belfort Bax. Grant Richards. 


Pacific Slope, Life and Sport on the. 
By H. A. Vachell. Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 


Petrie, Irene, Missionary to Kashmir. 
By Mrs. Ashiey Carus-Wilson. Hod- 
der & Stoughton. 


Reichstadt, Le Duc de. 
Castegnier and G. Castegnier. 
liam R. Jenkins. 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua. By Sir Walter 
Armstrong. Wm. Heinemann. 


Rose of Joy, The. By Josephine L. 
Roterts. The Neely Co. 

Sainte-Catherine, La. By André Theu- 
riet. William R. Jenkins. Price 25 
cents. 


Scenes of My Childhood. By Charles 
Elmer Jenney. Fresno Republican 
Publishing Co. Price $1.50. 

Scientific Evidences of Revealed Relig- 
ion, The. The Bishop Paddock Lec- 
tures for 1900. By the Rev. Charles 
Woodruff Shields, D.D. LL.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Second Love. By T. W. Speight. Dig- 
by, Long & Co. 


Shadowy Waters, The. By W. B. Yeats. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


Sonnets, By William Shakespeare. The 


By Madame H. 
Wil- 


Lark Classics. Doxey’s. Price 50 
cents. 
Spiritual Significance, The. By Lilian 


Whiting. Little, Brown & Co. Price 
$1.25. 

St. Scholastica, The Prayer of, and 
Other Poems. By Lady Lindsay. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


War and Policy By Spenser Wilkin- 
son. Archibald Constable & Co. 


Whitefield, George. By James Pater- 
son Gledstone. Hodder & Stoughton. 


With Christ at Sea. By Frank T. Bul- 
len. Hodder & Stoughton. 








